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Lapidary supplies and equipment 
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1898. Spanish Armada taste of Dewey. 
"Deesray’s exper Guin inate of Sart Skigiiak 


May Ist, 1898. 
Spain controls the || 
Philippines, but 
_ out in Manila Bay 
“U.S. Navy Commodore George Dewey 
wants the Spanish ships removed. 

So at 5:4la.m., with the help of his 
able captain, he sends them his request. 
temrs. “You may fire when ready, Gridley.’ 

The message gets through loud and 
: clear. And a short time later Commodore 


Once ‘ashore, his 
‘men discover one Tea- 


Beene ocean een mo 


called San Miguel. Pale Pilsner (Light). 


And Cerveza Negra (Dark). Rich, malty, 


with an intriguing taste. 

The men are delighted. As news of . 
Dewey's triumph spreads, so — among beer . 
connoisseurs — does the reputation of the 
rich tasting beer known as San Miguel. 


Now, as then, San Miguel is naturally _ 


brewed from the choicest hops, malt, and _ 
barley obtainable throughout the world. | 
Still naturally carbonated. Still painstak- 


ingly aged to let the rich, natural flavors 


ripen to their full smoothness. 
Today an entire world salutes the taste, 
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EDITORIAL 


Rally In Support 


After only a month of organizing, The Stanford 
Committee on Responsible Investment Policy 
(SCRIP) has led the Stanford campus to the 
forefront of protest on the issue of investor respon- 
sibility, and investments in South Africa in particu- 
lar. Within the past two weeks, similar demonstra- 
tions have been held at UC Berkeley and Hampshire 
College, Massachusetts. Meanwhile, similar at- 
tempts to deal with the same issues within the UC 
system and on this campus have had virtually no 
results. Although the testimony presented at the 
March 17 Regents meeting was well-received, no 
subsequent action was taken, and the issue died 
after a mere 45 minutes of discussion. The Regents’ 
attempt to substitute a condescending handshake 
for the institution of concrete reforms is deeply 
disturbing. 


We at the Press would like to express our 
support for the activists at Stanford: 294 of them 
went to jail to dramatize the gravity of their protest. 
Their demonstration was peaceful, and displayed 
admirable solidarity among students and non- 
students alike. 


The Press feels that the UCSC community 
must persist in pressing for responsible investment 
of University monies. The UC Regents will meet 
next Thursday and Friday in San Francisco. In the 
wake of the Stanford protest, renewed action is not 
only appropriate, but imperative. Perhaps the best 
way we can accomplish these goals and show 
support for the “Stanford 294’ is to follow the 
courageous example they have set for us, thereby 
setting an example for others. 


RALLY TO PROTEST REGENT 
INVESTMENTS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA THIS FRIDAY NOON 
AT COWELL COURTYARD. 


There will be speakers and musicians, and no 
doubt, many people. CHP strongly urges all stu- 
dents, faculty, staff and interested community 
members to attend. 
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A Second Look at Chancellor Selection 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: The letter of April 7 
was, at best, misdirected. It was an emotional 
response to a very frustrating period of polit- 
ical activity. For that, I apologize. The issue 
is not Bob Sinsheimer, although the fact that 
he is a noted researcher must play a part in 
any political analysis of the chancellor selec- 
tion process, but more important is the context 
in which that process takes place. The pur- 
pose of this foruum is to describe a few areas 
of concern in that regard. 


Education in capitalist America serves 
several functions which are critical to the 
maintainence of a class society; it provides 
the labor force with the requisite techno- 
logical sophistication necessary for the oper- 
ation of the complex productive tools. Whether 
one adheres to _ the ‘industrial’ 
one adheres to the ‘industrial’ or ‘post- 
industrial’ theory of our American system, it 
is nonetheless clear that ‘labor’ has changed 
in definition significantly over the last thirty 
years. What was once a ‘labor intensive’ 
mode of production (a majority of people 
performing manual labor in factories, or in 


agriculture etc.) has become more and more a 


‘capital intensive’ mode. Machines such as 
computers, large agricultural equipment, the 
development of space technology, and a 
general movement towards ‘service indus- 
tries’ has created a need both for technol- 
ogists, and for management-oriented person- 
nel. The universities are primarily (if not 
exclusively) the source of this personnel. 

A second critical function of the educa- 
tional system is the development of a social- 
ization process that will make the whole 
absurd American capitalist system appear 
rational in the minds of those who will soon 
participate in that system. Without that 
socialization, very few people would willingly 
give themselves so completely to a system 
based on exploitation, sexism, racism, and an 
unquenchable drive for money. 

American education, from kindergarten 
to the Ph.D. level carries with it a subtle and 
seductive form of coercion based on the 
glorification of capitalism and implemented 
by a meritocratic system of advancement. 
The measure of one’s success in America lies 
as a relationship to one’s adherence to the 
precepts of the existing system. A few 
‘eccentrics’ get through, but they are the tiny 
minority which acts to justify the rest of the 


The PEREGRINATOR 


system to those who would otherwise demand 
a more ‘open’ system. 

A subsidiary function of this socialization 
process is to install an unquestioning reliance 
on authority as the source of decision- 
making. In the’words of Jerry Farber (The 
Student As Nigger) “It’s not what you’re 
taught, but how you’re taught”—reliance on 
grades (or written evaluations), subjugation 
to the discipline of schedules, and an 
unspoken reverence for rules (university 
regulations) are as much a part of the class- 
room experience as is the explicit subject 
matter. 

These factors of education combine to 
institutionalize a finely graded employment 
filter. Those who best exemplify the precepts 
of the university, and the system it represents, 
are those who will most likely receive the 
blessing of the university and go on to earn a 
higher income than those who reject the 
values of the university. 

In order for this whole uneasy system to 
be maintained and enhanced, it must be 
rigidly controlled from the top of its pyra- 
midic arrangement by a relatively small 
group of people who have a vested interest in 
keeping it as it is (or making it better at what it 
does). To this end, universities everywhere in 
America are ruled by a small group of people 
in the form of governing boards, in our case, 
regents. 

David N. Smith, in his book Who Rules 
the Universities? documents the UC Board 
of Regents quite well in this regard: ‘‘Their 
median age is approximately sixty...at least 
ten are millionaires—and all are extremely 
well off” (it is safe to assume that the median 
income for the twenty-four regents is well 
over $50,000 a year). ‘Twenty regents sit on 
a total of sixty corporate boards” (and they 
exercise their influence through many ‘char- 
itable organizations as well, including the 
Carnegie Commission and the Institute for 
Defense Analysis. 

The appointment of such people as 
Gregory Bateson acts, again, to provide the 
appearance of legitimacy to an otherwise 
total domination of ‘economic heavies’ on the 
Board of Regents. 

The Regents have, according to the con- 
stitution of the State of California, complete 
control over the university. In the words of the 
Academic Senate Handbook for the UC 
system, the Board of Regents ‘‘with full 


continued on page 18 
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by Julie Kosterlitz 

All that glitters is not only gold, but is rather expensive, 
at that: It cost $1,150.00 to put gold leaf on the letters of the 
University of California sign at the entrance to the campus. 
The workman who did the job showed up for work in a 
Cadillac. Must be part of the spruce-up job for Open House 
this coming weekend to impress Mom, Dad, and the alums. 
In addition, all the cows will have red ribbons tied on their 
tails, and the chipmunks are being trained to sing 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Ode to Joy.” 


This weekend’s festivities include the 10-year reunion 
of Cowell and Stevenson’s class of ‘67 all day Saturday, and 
a steady stream of University VIPs all weekend: Dean 
McHenry and Chancellor-elect Robert Sinsheimer will 
address the alumni, Saturday, and Dr. Sinsheimer will be 
making the rounds of the campus on Sunday. Students will 
have an opportunity to sate their rapacious curiosity about 
the new Chancellor, at College V Dining Hall at 1:00 pm 
Sunday, when Chancellor Taylor introduces him to the 
general public. 


University research seems to be an increasingly 
controversial topic these days: First there was the renewal of 
the UC contracts with the nations’s two nuclear weapons 
laboratories at Livermore, Ca. and Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. 

Then there was the development of the mechanical 
tomato harvester at UC Davis, that is displacing many 
farmworkers and hindering attempts at~ unionization. 
Regents Coblentz, Moore Carter and Smith, as well as UC 
Vice President McCorkle~and UC Vice President of 
Agricultural Sciences James Kendrick have all been 
accused by UC Davis Lecturer Don Villarejo of conflict-of- 
interest in this matter because of their connections with the 
agricultural industry. 


Chancellor Taylor has just approved the revised reg-fee 
budget proposals, submitted this week by the Reg. Fee 
Committee. In trimming nearly $80,000 out of the budget as 
Taylor had requested, certain units found themselves with 
less funds than they had originally anticipated for the 
upcoming year: the Office of Physical Education and 
Recreation received $13,242 less than they had requested, 
and the $10,500 set aside pending creation of a centralized 
body for the funding of campus-wide groups has now been 
redistributed among the various colleges, in part because of 
the infamous flap between college-ites and the central 
administration. 


No need to get all excited, but it has come to the 
attention of the Press that Jay Gonzalez, acting Enrollment 
Director, has enjoyed the use of a state car as his sole means 
of transportation for the last eleven months, at the expense of 
the Enrollment Office’s budget. While Vice Chancellor 
Penaat has determined that the use of the vehicle (#7300) 
does not necessarily exceed the probable use needs of 
Gonzalez, the fact remains that university policies have 
been violated by keeping the auto seven days a week as the 
means of transportation between residence and office. As of 
Tuesday noon, the car will no longer be checked out full 
time, but it was decided not to resort to the alternatives 


stated in UC policy (either restitution or a prohibiting of 
further use). 


Tempers flared at a meeting of the Cowell College 
Provost's advisory Committee last week. At issue were 
budget allocations for the upcoming year: after some rather 
nasty exchanges, the Committee completely cut off funds for 
the Cowell Extramural program. In subsequent ammend- 
ments of the budget proposals, it was agreed that the 
Extramural Program would receive up to $1,500.00 
contingent on matching funds from Oakes, down from 
$2,100.00 allocated last year. The feeling of the more vocal 
elements present was reportedly antagonistic towards so- 
called “white guilt” and anything that smacked of “culture.” 
Instead these interest groups proposed the creation of a 
Committee for Pleasure and Companionship Fund, and the 
construction of a Sauna. The Cowell College newsletter 
called it “White Guilt Out, Sweatbox In.” 

You want priorities, I'll give you priorities...maybe a 
little more “white guilt’ wouldn't hurt some of those folks... 


ee 
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by David Yang 

Resting at White Plaza—on a warm 
afternoon earlier this spring, I watched 
curiously as students walked towards the 
book store across the square to inspect the 
new quarter's reading lists. The sculptured 
fountain, sunken into the concrete landscape, 
was dry because of the water shortage—the 
most controversial topic of conversation I 
was to hear on campus that day. The subdued 
scene would have disappointed all but those 
who revel in the fresh wave of careerism 
which is purported to have infected the “post- 
Vietnam” student. this is no mere infection; 
it’s an epidemic, I thought. 

The recent flurry of student protests 
against Stanford’s investment policies con- 
cerning South Africa have rendered my 
diagnosis premature. At a noon rally two 
days ago, hundreds of people within the 
Stanford community gathered to register their 
objection to a decision made by the 
University’s Board of Trustees regarding an 
upcoming vote among the shareholders of 
Ford Motor Co.—a corporation in which the 
University’s huge endowment funds, recently 
decided to case an abstention on a stockholder 
proposal to withdraw Ford’s existing oper- 
ations and prohibit future investment in South 
Africa. 

The protesters, filling the same White 
Plaza which served as a backdrop to much of 
the anti-war tumult of the sixties and early 
seventies, regarded the Board’s Ford ab- 
stention as reflective of the University’s long- 
standing policy of maintaining its holdings in 
U.S. corporations which directly bolster the 
South African system of apartheid. (Sim- 
ilarly, the UC Regents maintain an invest- 
ments portfolio which includes many of the 
same corporations.) At the conclusion of the 
rally, the crowd of mostly students moved 
across the plaza to the Old Student Union 
Building (now administrative offices) and 
cheered as nearly three hundred of. the 
participants proceeded to occupy the lobby 
and main corridors of the building. 

As the sit-in continued throughout the 
afternoon, the number of supporters outside 
the building swelled to as high as eight 
hundred, according to some estimates. The 
protesters inside were informed by Univer- 
sity officials that the occupation of the 
building would become illegal after the 
regular closing hour of 6:00 p.m. Despite the 
warning, the group, after a period of quiet to 
allow individual deliberation, voted to remain 
in the Old Union when the deadline passed. 
Shortly before seven o'clock, officers of the 
Santa Clara County Police Department, 
amidst chanting and singing, began to evict 
the students in groups of four. The police said 
later that the protesters had the option to 
simply sign citations rather than be arrested 
on charges of trespassing and failure to 
disperse, but the students chose the latter. 

The mood of the crowd, both inside and 
outside the building, stayed high even as the 
slow process of eviction dragged on. Local 
campus cooperatives sent food into the Old 
Union for the students inside who passed the 
time alternating between fits of dancing and 
moments of silence. Outside, the large group 
of supporters cheered every ten minutes as 
another handful of protesters was led into 
waiting police buses. 

One participant of the sit-in—also a long- 
time member of the University community 
—described the day as being the most 
carefully disciplined, non-violent protest that 
had taken place on the Stanford campus over 
the last decade. the chief mobilizer of the rally 
was a campus organization known as the 
Stanford committee for Responsible Invest- 
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ment Policy (SCRIP). As part of the careful’ 


planning by SCRIP, hand-outs describing 
non-violent protest techniques were distri- 


buted and monitors were present to counsel ° 


the participants when potential disputes 
arose. During the early evening, when Dr. 
Peter Bing, chairperson of the* Board of 
Trustees, entered the building, the students 
consciously refrained from harassment. At 
one point during the intense exchange, a 
student even apologized to the trustee for 
having sounded hostile. At 4:00 a.m. the last 
of the 294 occupants were removed from the 
Old Union. 


The basic goal of SCRIP—to insert a 
greater amount of morality into the decision- 
making process concerning investments—is 
one familiar to those of us on this campus who 
have been long involved in our own attempts 
to change the investment policies of the UC 
Regents. For years many groups within the 
UC system have urged the Regents to divest 
of their shares held in corporations which do 
business in south Africa or, at the very least, 
to create a committee to review proxy voting 
policy in proposals such as the recent Ford 
example. As recently as March of this year, 
People For a Fre south Africa (PFSA), a 
Santa Cruz-based organization, presented 
such proposals to the Regents’ Investment 
committee. Although the testimony was well- 
received by the Regents Committee, the 
committee took no action subsequent to the 
presentation by PFSA,; it did not even bother 
to inform the group of its non-action. 


The demands which were presented by 
SCRIP to the Stanford Board of Trustees on 


see? 
we * 


a 


Tuesday echoed similar themes. first, SCRIP 
demanded that the Board reverse its absten- 
tion on the Ford vote. The trustees replied 
that such a reversal was impossible since the 
vote was already in the mail bound for a May 
12th meeting in Michigan. The trustees 
added that they had included a letter along 
with the abstension which stated both their 
aversion to the apartheid system and ahope 
that the presence of U.S. corporations is 
beneficial to improving the quality of lives of 
black south Africans. (Again, these myopic 
arguments have also been sounded by various 
Regents in defense of identical policies.) 

Second, the group demanded that the 
Board abolish the present advisory group on 
investments (The Commission on Investment 
Responsibility) and replace it with an 
“organization with real power.’ In recent 
years the commission had been held up as 
a model for colleges and universities wanting 
to address issues of social concern when 
making investment decisions. to this demand 
the trustees resr onded that they would be 
willing to discuss ‘specifics’? once SCRIP 
was prepared to do so. 

Third, the Board was asked to undertake a 
cost/benefit analysis of divesting its south 
Afric-related investments. In meeting this 
demand, the trustees stated that they would 
begin the impact study immediately with a 
target completion date of October 1. 

Finally, the trustees agreed to the fourth 
demand of setting up an official meeting 
between representatives of the Board and of 
SCRIP. 

Knowing that the UC Regents also 
possess large holdings in the ford Col, City on 
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‘South African Investments 
Protested at Stanford 


a Hill was curious to discover how the 
Regents voted their proxy on the present 
proposal. During a conversation with the 
Regent Investment Office, the CHP learned 
the following: 

1) On April 25 the Regents’ Treasurer, 
Owsley Hammond, in representing the full 
Regents’ Investment committee, voted 
against the Ford shareholder proposal— 
presented by three U.S. church organizations. 

2) Since the wording of the Ford proposal 
was identical to one presented at a Goodyear 
stockholders’ meeting earlier in the year 
(various organizations such as church groups 
who are concerned with socially responsible 
investingoften present the same basic reso- 
lution—to many different corporations), the 
Regents’ Treasurer was not required by 
Regents policy to solicit the opinions of any of 
the actual Regents. In effect, the ford matter 
was summarily disposed of without addit- 
ional consideration on the part of the Regents. 

3) In 1976 the Regents’ Investment 
Office received more than twenty stockholder 
resolutions addressing issues of ‘“‘social 
concer.” Invariably, the proposals were 
rejected. A spokesperson for the Office said 
that a similar number of proposals were 
expected this year, and that there would be no 
change in the proxy voting policy. 

In light of the above information, the 
decision-making process of Regents’ invest- 
ment policies is clearly lacking. At best the 
mechanism is grossly negligent, and at worst 
it encourages social irresponsibility within an 
institution dedicated to pursuing much more 
enlightened goals. 

On Wednesday, after all of the “Stanford 
294” were released from area jails, the noon 
rally was repeated in the square. Again, the 
protesters occupied the Old Union in the 
afternoon. Judging itself to have successfully 
achieved most of its initial demands, the 
group voted to leave the building before the 
evening closing hour. Later, a large meeting 
was convened to discuss future initiatives. 
White Plaza, though quiet once more, had 
been revived. ; 

The activism at Stanford has definite 
repercussions for this campus. After several 
years of polite petitioning and speechmaking 
it is disappointingly clear that the majority of 
Regents will not voluntarily change their 
policies—even the smallest concession of 
establishing a review committee on invest- 
ments. Some very patient observers believe 
that the balance of votes within the full board 
of Regents will be influenced by the nature of 
the three additional Regents which the 
Governor has the power to appoint. Among 
these vote counters, student Regent Daryn 
Peoples stresses that it is essential to conduct 
a mass letter writing campaign to urge 
Governor Brown to fill the posts with people 
sympathetic to an investment review com- 
mittee. In the end, however, it is doubtful 
whether such personnél additions will have 
much of an impact on the larger issues of the 
divestment of South Africa-related invest- 
ments and the implementing of truly socially 
responsible investing. 

The problem is basically twofold: First, 
neither Stanford nor the UC system have 
adequate channels of input. Second, not- 
withstanding the recent surge of activity at 
Stanford and smaller demonstrations on this 
campus, the intensity of student interest in 
this issue has been conspicuously low. These 


‘two factors are not unrelated; one aggravates 


the other. This structure spawns apathy; this 
apathy, in turn permits such structure spawns 
apathy, in turn permits such a structure to 
exist. The cycle is indeed self-perpetuating. 
To ignore this, is to tacitly acquiesce to the 
Administration’s every policy. 
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Off The Mall 


by Paul Glickman 

I am happy to report that newly-elected City Councilman 
Jim Hammond took office on April 19, continuing his 
recovery from the serious illness which had hospitalized him. 

Hammond's main antagonist in the campaign, Nancy 
Matlock, underwent open-heart surgery early last month. 
Fortunately, she also is recovering quickly... 

Remember all the hooplah last year over SWAT? 
Remember how the Supervisors, after the SRO public 
hearings in December, approved a resolution calling for state 
and federal investigations of SWAT training? (Yeah, yeah, 
that was great! We showed that’so-and-so Noren!) 

Well, law and order buffs, don’t despair. On the Federal 
level, Congressman Don Edwards of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Civil and Constitutional Rights said that Congress 
would not be the right agency to investigate SWAT because 
the training of the teams is a ‘cooperative effort between the 
California National Guard with the support of the governor’s 
Office.” 

Despite possible violations of the US Constitutions due 
to “martial rule” training for SWAT teams in civil disorder 
cases, AND the fact that SWAT classes are funded in part 
by the LEAA (Law Enforcement Assistance Agency, a 
FEDERAL body), Edwards said that “the advisability of 
any jurisdiction training its police in SWAT tactics is a 
purely political question to be decided by the elected officials 
concerned.”’ Rather skirts the issue, doesn’t it? 

On the state level, Assemblyman Henry Mello has 
passed the question (buck) to Speaker of the Assembly Leo 
McCarthy. In a March 28 letter asking McCarthy to look 
into the best approach towards a SW AT investigation, Mello 
stated ‘‘There is concern in my district over the formation 
and training of special units with military-like strategies and 
tactics within local law enforcement agencies.” Since then, 
not a peep has been heard from the Speaker’s office. Gee, 
does anybody else out there get the feeling there’s a semi- 
conspiracy to let this issue just wither and die? Maybe Mell, 
McCarthy, and even Leon Panetta could use some letters 
from their constituencies urging them to get on the ball. Let's 
not let Noren get his way! 

Pardon my getting so upset, but just last week Noren was 
back to his tricks of last year, testifying before the Board of 
Supervisors that massge parlors in Live Oak and Soquel are 
dens of crime and vice (You know, like in the movies). This 
man, who justified SW AT by warning of armed guerillas in 
the Santa Cruz hills, still prefers to spend law enforcement 
time cracking down on massage parlors... 

Building codes for rural owner-builders in Santa Cruz 
County may undergo some needed changes. At a public 
hearing May 3, the Supervisors heard testimony from people 
supporting the adoption of more lenient Class K codes for 
tural areas. 

If adopted by the County, Class K would permit owner- 
builders to develop and use their own heating, disposal, and 
lighting systems. As the law stands now, owner-builders are 
not allowed to install their own less-expensive devices, such 
as solar heating systems. One citizen testified that ‘‘there is 
something wrong with being required to be a mandatory 
customer of PG&E.” 

Michael Zola, chief legal counsel of the California Office 
of Economic Opportunity, explained that relaxed codes 
would be a step towards fulfilling government's ‘duty to 
encourage the building of low cost housing.” 

Supes Patton, Baldwin, and Borovatz have all endorsed 
the basic concepts behind decriminalyjng the code for 
owner-builders and adopting Class for rural areas. 
However, there may be a difficulty in reconciling these 
changes with the need to develop a sound growth 
management plan for the county, they warned. The matter 
will be discussed at the next Supervisor's meeting on May 
10. 

We are NOT San Jose, we are NOT San Jose...the 
Santa Cruz City Off-Street Parking Commissin has pro- 
posed a $2.5 million parking expansion to the City Council. 
Seven buildings, including The Broken Egg and L’Oustalou 
restaurants, Staircase Massage, C'est Bonne cardroom, and 
several law offices, would be razed if the Council approves 
the proposal. 

The owner of the Broken Egg, Barry Hutchinson, said 

“Doubledecker parking lots look very much like the big 
city."’ You said it, Barry. 
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Auto Insurance 
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303 Water Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


(Just. west of the intersection of Ocean & Water 
Sts. Across from the County Gov. Center) 
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at a theatre or drive-in near you. 


Look for this ad in your local newspaper for theatre ne time 


Linda Friedman & Joy Johnston 
present 


& The Coral Reefer Band 


With Very Special Guests 


THE AMAZING 
RHYTHM ACES 


Thursday, May 19th, 8:00 pm 
San Jose Center 
For The Performing Arts 
$7.50, $6.50 


Tickets Available At’ The San Jose Box Office: Peninsula 
Box Office. Los Altos. The Bookmark in Fremont: Tressider 
Box Office. Stanford University, All Macy's: and 
allB ASS Agencies 


For Information: 


(408) 246-1160 
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Animals, vegetables, and minerals will all 
be part of the annual Open House at UC, 
Santa Cruz on Sunday, May 15, the same 
weekend as the Santa Cruz Spring Fair. 

The special day is set aside to share the 
campus’s resources, programs, and projects 
with the community. Visitors are invited to 
“come, see, and enjoy”’ a day on the redwood 
campus from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free parking 
and bus service will be provided. 

Open House visitors will be able to learn 
how to grow vegetables during lecture 
demonstrations at 11:30 a.m. and 1:30 and 
2:30 p.m. on the UCSC Farm, while at 11 
a.m. the UCSC Community Studies Board 
will present an hour-long multimedia show on 
the social effects of the introduction of the 
mechanical tomato harvester in California. 

Minerals figure in displays and demon- 
strations to be presented by the Coastal 
Marine Center and the Earth Sciences board. 
The marine lab will show how extremely 
small amounts of trace metals are detected and 
measured in ocean water—a new technique 
for the control of pollution. 

' The Earth Sciences Board will display an 
extensive collection of rocks and minerals 
found in the Santa Cruz area, as well as show 
a working seismograph which measures earth 
movement as part of a statewide earthquake 
prediction network coordinated by the U.S. 
Geological Survey in Menlo Park. 

Other science displays and demonstra- 
tions will be presented by Lick Observatory, 
the UCSC Physics Board, and the electron 
microscope facility which takes photographs 
of objects magnified up to 15,000 times their 
actual size. 

Continuous entertainment will be sup- 
plied at College Five, the center for this year’s 
Open House. The University Chamber 
Singers, the University Chorus, the flying 
Karamozov Brothers’ comedy juggling act, 
the Quantz Chamber Players, Nina Goldin’s 
folk rock group, the Siroco bellydancing 
troupe, and the University Brass Ensemble 
are among the scheduled attractions. 

At 2:30 p.m., the Crown Chamber 
Players will present their regular monthly 
concert at Stevenson College. 


-From noon to 1:30, the UCSC Affiliates, 


a local support group for the campus, will 
sponsor a fried chicken box lunch at College 
Five. During the lunch the Mariachi 
Universatario will 


entertain with their 


RECORDS $ COMICS 


110! CEDAR ST. SANTACRUZ ,EARTH 423-3949 


~ sub-committees 


Mexican string and brass band and the 
UCSC _ folkdancing group will give a 
demonstration in which picnickers are invited 
to participate. 

Also during the meal, campus martial arts 
groups will give demonstrations of Tai chi 
Chuan and Aikido, and a frisbee contest, 
limited to the first 85 entrants, will be 
sponsored by the UCSC Alumni Associ- 
ation. 

Throughout the day, the College Five 
Arts Faire will be in full sway in the college 
quad and student art shows will be on display 
in the college's Bridge Gallery, Coffee 
House, Fireside Lounge, and along the 
entrance walkway. 

At 3 p.m. in the College V Fireside 
Lounge Victor Perera, lecturer in creative 
writing, will give an illustrated talk on the 
Lacandon Indians of Chiapas, the last living 


UCSC Open House This Sunday 


descendants of the ancient Mayans. 

Other slide-lecture presentations will 
include films on Elkhorn Slough, Natural 
Bridges State Park, Ano Nuevo Point—all 
presented by the Environmental Studies 
Board; the Cowell Extramural Program, 
presented by Cowell College; and illustrated 
shows ‘on the UCSC grading system and 
admissions information. 

Tours of the campus by minibuses will be 
offered all afternoon and special tours of 
individual colleges, art galleries, the 
McHenry Library, the Cowell Student 
Health Center, Instructional Services, the 
Farm, the Arboretum, and Field House are 
scheduled throughout the day. 

Gymnastic demonstrations will be held at 
the Field House at 3 p.m. and a dance- 
workshop-concert will be presented at Kresge 
College at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. 


The nana Center will show visitors 
how to play computer games and how 
computer graphics and music are produced. 
The Instructional Services unit in the 
Communications Building will display a 
hologram film of a woman @llowing visitors 
across the room, along with its television 
studios, studio learning labs, and color 
television projection system. 

At College Five a number of other 
campus units will set up information tables on 
such UCSC programs as the Summer 
Language Institue, the Center for South 
Pacific Studies, University Extension, 
Career Planning and Placement, the Com- 
mittee on Arts and Lectures, and the 
Education Abroad Program. 


For further information on the UCSC 
Open House, call 429-2602. 


Co-ed Housing An Issue At Oakes 


by Paul Glickman 
Co-ed housing has become a contro- 


versial issue at Oakes College this 
quarter. 
Last year, when the Oakes Housing 


Committee proposed an optional co-ed 
housing program, Provost Herman 
Blake rejected it, saying to wait until the 
Fall of °77. 

At the Oakes Town Hall meeting of 
April 6, Blake again said no to the idea, 
Stating that his opposition stemmed 
from a worry about his constituency. 
The meeting ended badly, with some 
people making verbal attacks on Blake. 

Afterwards, 20 students met to 
discuss how they should approach the 
issue, and formed the Committee on 
Educational Development (CED). Two 
were formed; one 
to draft a petition, the other to 
investigate the administrative process 
involved in instituting co-ed housing. 

Concerning . the legality of coed 
housing, CED research found there is 
no UC legislation against it, according 
to the head of Campus Housing. The 
group also discovered that Stanford, 
Sonoma State; UCSD, and UCI all 
have co-ed housing programs. Muir 
College at UCSD, with apartments 


‘ 


porations, 
trained in the law. 


wey ‘ye 


IT DOESN’T TAKE THREE YEARS OF 
LAW SCHOOL FOR A CAREER 
IN LAW 


The School of Paralegal Studies at the University of West 
Los Angeles offers a program for college graduates 
interested in a career in law but not wanting to spend 
three or four years in law school. 
West Los Angeles, the Certificate as a Paralegal Specialist 
in Probate, Litigation, Real Estate or Corporations may 
be earned in only one semester of day study. 


The School of Paralegal Studies maintains a successful 
placement staff whose sole responsibility is to place our 
graduates with law firms, governmental agencies, cor- 


and other organizations needing personnel 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL OR WRITE 
SCHOOL OF PARALEGAL STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF WEST LOS ANGELES 


10811 Washington Bivd. Culver City, California 90230 


APPROVED BY THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


similar to Oakes, has seven co-ed 
apartments on an _ experimental basis: 
There ,has been little difficulty through 
this first year, and the program will be 
continued next year. 

A petition was eventually composed 
in ballot form, and placed in students’ 
mailboxes. The petition gave several 
reasons why co-ed housing should exist, 


“We contend that co- 
ed housing is an experi- 
ence that will lead to indi- 
vidual growth and matur- 
ation, resulting in growth 
of the community.” 


among them: 

‘“*As legal adults, we feel that we have 
the right to assume responsibility for our 
actions and our lifestyles. 

“By segregating the sexes at the 
college residences, we find that the 
existing housing policy reinforces 
stereotypic sex roles. 

““We contend that co-ed housing is 


At the University of 


213 | 204-0000 


beech area 9:00 0 
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an experience tht will lead to individual 
growth and maturation, resulting in 
growth of the community. 

“Co-ed housing would allow more 
freedom in the implementation of resi- 
dential programs, such as _ foreign 
language apartments and housing for 


graduate student preceptors.” 

Out of 168 petitions returned, 161 
were marked in favor of co-ed housing, 
seven were opposed. 

The CED is supported by the Oakes 
Housing Committee, which sent a letter 
to Provost Blake in support of the idea, 
and by Doug Treado, the Oakes 
Housing Coordinator. 

Commending the students’ ‘“‘rea- 
soned and researched” way of ap- 
proaching the problem, Treado said he 
supports the idea of optional co-ed 
housing. He further endorsed using 
foreign-language apartments as sites for 
such a program. 

Explaining that Provost Blake wants 
more time to consider the proposal, Treado 
said that Blake is keeping an open mind: ‘“‘I’m 
not so sure we have a definite no.” — 

The Provost has promised an open 
letter to the Oakes community stating 
his opinions on the matter by May 15. 


in the cause of pe 
Sponsored by Family 


infor mation: 


462-1755 
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The List Straw 


Dear Editor, 

This was the last straw! Have you ever 
had any experiences with the Stevenson 
Student Council? Don’t! This year, I have had 
three encounters requesting funding and none 
of them have been pleasant. (Not counting 
those the past three years!) 

My first this year regarded funding for the 
Black Student Alliance (I am a Black student, 
you know). Council originally funded B.S.A. 
$500.00 for “Black Culture Break,” but two 
weeks later they put a heretofore-without- 
precedent “‘freeze”’ on all funds allocated’(A 
move which I still feel was unconstitutional!). 
This was ridiculous, but what was even more 
startling were the reasons they gave for 
it—“‘We were spending the money too 
quickly.” They eventually re-allocated 
$350.00 to B.S.A., although not one of them 
could give a valid reason for the cut. 
Incidentally, this was right after they 
allocated $400.00 for a cultural group’s trip 
to China. Nothing against China, but I find it 


strange that they can give $400.00 to a group 
to learn about a culture that is thousands of 
miles away; and then reluctantly give 
$350.00 to learn about a culture that is right 
in the midst of their environment and that they 
know very little about—strange indeed? 

My next encounter involved funding 
($100.00) for a party in my dorm (I’m an 
R.A., you know). Anyway, what it amounted 
is that the Council felt that they had been lied to 
regarding the specifics i.e. beer, of the plan for 
the party—they weren't! But I apologized for 
my dorm and threw myself before the mercy 
of the Council. We got off with a warning (I 
wonder how many.of them attended the 
party?) 

The last—that’s for sure!—and most 
recent encounter was at the meeting last 
night, May 5 (Cinco de Mayo—‘“‘Viva La 
Raza!”’). Anyway, I was requesting funds for 
my class, Stevenson 141, “Beginning 
Drawing for Non-Art Majors.” This is a 
Stevenson course, benefitting Stevenson 
students and the money was to pay for the use 
of models. With $1100.00 in the ‘“‘Courses 
Related Fund,” I could see no reason for not 
allocating $200.00 towards the art class’ 
models. Council did though, e.g. ‘We don’t 
want to set a precedent. Other art classes 
have to pay.” etc., etc., etc. There was a 


Double cross 


the common crowd. 


IF YOUR KEGISTERED CAMPUS ORGANIZATION 
IS INVOLVED IN AN ON-GOING SERVICE PROJECT 
YOU MIGHT BE ELEGIBLE FOR COMMUNITY 
SERVICE PROJECT FUNDS 
APPLICATIONS FOR THE 1977-78 ACADMIC YEAR 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE AT THE CAMPUS ACTIVITIES 
: OFFICE IN THE REDWOOD BUILDING 


DEADLINE: 
contact Maggie Barr(2934) for :nere information 


_ DOS EQUIS 


The uncommon import 
with two X’s for a name. 


May 20/4pm 
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motion to fund the class $100.00, but this was 
easily defeated. (This is right after Council 
unanimously, amid much laughter and 
joking funded “themselves” $150.00 for a 
Council dinner!) 

I am just tired of dealing with all of these 
hope-to-be lawyers who like to hear themselves 
speak. It’s a circus of redundancy witnessing 
each member bring forth his/her “rational 
opinion.” My case may be an exception and I 
am definitely stereotyping the members of the 
Council, but that’s tough—I've been ster- 
eotyped all my life and no one’s apologized 
yet! I don’t want to be sarcastic, I’m just 
letting off a little of the steam that has built up 
these four years, by writing (somebody else 
typed it). Don’t listen if you don’t want to—I 
don’t expect “‘you”’ to. 


Remember—K arma 
Kelvin Dean Filer 
Stevenson 


“Outer Limits” 


Dear Editor, 

Once upon a time, not so long ago, wide 
open fields approached the old Cowell Ranch 
by the gold-leafed Fiat Lux. In this transient 
affluent Santa Cruz, space has become a 
precious commodity, yet how it is utilized 
largely remains an unquestioned process. 


LAW SCHOOL INTERVIEWS 


“Roundtree” was the advent to the 
chicken-wire cardboard construction concept 
off Bay Street. Seeking to establish an 
identity ‘Cardiff Court” aspired to spruce up 
the environs a little over a year ago. These 
‘deluxe’ condominiums boast 3/16” plywood 
walls and an exclusive tennis court despite 
the fact that today several units have yet to be 
lived in. 

‘Bay Tree’ has to be the most instant 
shelter development. Construction records 
were smashed from Petaluma to L.A.’s 
famed valley. When Hal Porter and his 
builders planted freeze-dried structures in the 
freshly tilled ground. These amazed everyone 
when despite the lack of rain, houses sprouted 
to full size, complete with inhabitants in just 
six weeks. After a smattering of asphalt, roof 
tiles and grass seed, a new ghetto was born. 

A cinder-block wall now encloses the last 
open space between the resevoir and the Barn 
Theater. Some neighborhood activists have 
aleady begun to dismantle this monstrosity, 
yet an inevitable fate awaits those groundhogs. 
Perhaps it is time we labeled this extent the 
“Outer Limits.” 

The propriety of the Pogonip property 
remains for the Community to deliberate. In 
the long range, that decision’s effect upon the 
University and the Santa Cruz Greenbelt 
may prove as ecologically revolutionary as 
the drought. 


Bill Wulsin 
Cowell Student at Large. 


More letters on 18 


Counselors are 
available daily at the 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 
COLLEGE OF LAW 


to offer guidance and career planning 


Call or write USFV, 8353 Sepulveda Blvd. 
Sepulveda, California 91343. Tel. 213-894-5711 


The College of Law offers a full-time 3 year da 
day and evening programs. The school is ful 


Bar Examiners of the State Bar of California. 


FULBRIGHT 
WORKSHOP 


A special campus-wide workshop for potential 
1978-1979 Fullbright Applicants will be held on 
Wednesday, May 18 from 4:00-5:30pm at the Mer- 
ril Baobob Room. A F ullbright is a grant for one year ”* 
of advanced study abroad in any one of 52 countries. 
To be eligible, one must have their BA at the 
beginning date of the grant, US citizenship, and a 
language proficiency. There will be a panel with 
perspectives from an established Fulbright scholar, 
a campus selection committee member and 
students. All interested are encouraged to attend. 
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by Sophie Quinn-Judge 

Before leaving Saigon in July 1975, I believed 
the really important changes would begin to 
be felt in about two years. That would be the 
time to come back and observe the “new 
socialist’’ South. 

On returning briefly to the southern part 
of Vietnam in late January, I realized once 
again how abusrd our Western time per- 
spective can be. Two years is a very short 
time, not long enough to transform Vietnam 
or erase the scars of war. 

It's true that in many ways the Viet- 
namese have made miraculous progress in 
rebuilding their country. The railway that 


_ today links Hanoi and Saigon, with its 


countless new bridges and railway stations, is 
a major feat in itself. 

The sea dike at Tinh Khe, just down the 
road from the hamlet of My Lai in Central 
Vietnam, is another engineering tour-de- 
force. The U.S. bombed the dike and its 
sluice gates, used to keep fresh water in the 
rice fields and salt water out, in 1965 and 
again in 1970. 

In 1974, when I inadvertantly visited the 
area as a prisoner of the National Liberation 
Front (NLF), the fields around the dike were 
a salty bog. The local people were living close 
to their bunkers, with only the brick floors of 
their former homes to remind them of past 
prosperity. 

Today the pounding artillery is gone and 
the concrete dike and its sluice gates are 
working again. A kilometer along the dirt 
road, the My Lai—Song My area has 
undergone an equally remarkable change. 
There are no traces of the refugee camps that 
once clustered along the road here. 
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reddened teeth invites me to take pictures of 
the blue and red fishing boats pulled up on the 
shore. “I'm from the government,” she tells 
us proudly. 


As the vice-chairman of the Nghia Binh. 


NLF committee explained to our group, this 
central province (formerly two provinces, 
Binh Dinh and Quang Ngai) was one of those 
most heavily damaged by the war. 

Out of 250 villages, 1 80 were devastated. 
Some 5-6,000 hectares were laid waste. And 
hundreds of thousands of people were herded 
into refugee camps along the highway. today 
the province has 31,000 was invalids and 
disabled people and roughly 6,000 unem- 
ployed in its urban areas. 

Saigon today. 

Saigon, or Ho Chi Minh City, is still 
Saigon, even though there is less traffic now 
and the white faces—with the exception of 
Journalists down from Hanoi and groups of 
Eastern European visitors—are gone. 

On a Sunday afternoon the streets 
downtown are packed with young people in 
the most revealing Western fashions, all 
heading for the movie theaters where Soviet 
films are showing. Givral's cafe, the pulse of 
Saigon for so many Western journalists, is 
billowing with smoke and jammed with well- 
dressed people eating ice cream sundaes. 

Our hosts in Ho Chi Minh City readily 
admit the city is a headache. “It’s a Western 
city in Asia,’ Mrs. Van of the city committee 
tells us. “There used to be so much traffic 
between here and Paris that the young people 
would take up the latest styles almost as soon 
as they appeared on the Paris streets.” 

Our guids from Hanoi caution us against 


‘wandering too carelessly through the 


“At the height of the war this area northwest of 
Saigon had 10 crack US divisions, a ratio of 40 
GI’s to one Vietnamese. Before the war, it was rich 
in fruit and rubber plantations.” 


The fields are green with young rice and 
sugar cane. Here and there, far out in the 
paddies, a new brick home is visible, the year 
1976 painted over the doorway. 

Everywhere people are busy: irrigating 
fields by dipping water from one level to 
another, weeding, making bricks, catching 
fish with bamboo traps. A new elementary 
and secondary school—two one-story open 
brick buildings for over 1,000 students— 
handles two sessions a day. 

But most of the changes taking place in 
Vietnam today are less dramatic, less obvious 
than the rebuilding of the railway or the 
transformation of My Lai. In the rural aréas 
and in the cities, the new government seems 
unwilling to force change at too rapid a pace. 

The face of the southern countryside, in 
fact, has changed little since the end of the 
war. Along Highway | the hill-top South 
Vietnamese Army outposts are gone and the 
bridges are no longer guarded, but the scars 
left by bombs, bullets and bulldozers still 
blight the landscape. 

South of Quang Ngai, on the stretch of 
highway leading to Qui Nhon, the difficult 
tasks facing the Vietnamese become painfully 
clear. The tin shacks along the highway have 
not disappeared. There are almost no trees 
left along the road. the local people will tell 
ydu sadly of the fruit trees and bamboo groves 
that.once flourished near their homes. - 

On the beach opposite our hotel in Qui 
Nhon, the tin shacks of fishermen’s families 
crowd along the shoreline. there are no 
latrines yet—people. sull relieve themselves 
on the beach. 

But their spirits are high. During a walk 
along the beach a guant woman with beetle- 
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streets— obviously they have heard tales of 
the notorious Saigon “cowboys,” whose 
speeding Hondas turn the main avenues into 
obstacle courses. : 

Equally notorious during the war wee the 
prostitutes. Today 50,000 remain, according 
to Mrs. Duy Lien, head of the City 
Committee for Social Affairs and Invalids. 
But their clients, like drug pushers, will be 
“severely punished” if caught, the bespec- 
tacled woman says in her soft southern 
accent, pounding a table for emphasis. 

Clearly the movement back to the country 
has slowed since 1975. Saigon’s deputy 
mayor informs us that 6-700,000 people have 
left the city since the war ended—not many 
more than the figure quoted one year ago. 
And roughly 700,000 new jobs have been 
created in the city, in handicraft production. 

Religious, student and youth leaders are 
waging a campaign to encourage Saigon 
inhabitantsto move to the countryside to beef 
up agricultural production, but the choice 
appears to be left to the individual. Students 
are spearheading the campaign by volun 
teering to spend three years in a “new 
economic zone,” other young people join in 
work brigades for two to three weeks at atime. 
pioneering in man-made deserts. 

It is in the new economic areas, like Song 
Be province, that the pulse of change in 
southern life can best be measured today. 
Here the local people and those who have 
resettled from Saigon are reclaiming a man 
made desert in what used to be called the 
“iron triangle” | 

At the heffht of the war, this area 
northwest of Saigon had 10 crack U-S. 
divisions, a ratio of | 40 GI's to one 


The Re- Greening Of South Vietnam 


Vietnamese. Before the war, it was rich in 
fruit and rubber plantations. 

Today there isn’t a single tree that doesn’t 
bear the scars of the battlezone. In Tan Long 
Village where we stopped, north of Ben Cat, 
there are no trees to speak of—just hard, bare 
soil and a few newly planted banana palms. 

The life in Tan Long is a pioneering one 
for the 997 families who have settled there. 
When they arrive in the new economic zone 
they are given a bit over an acre of land, with 
the skeleton of a grass hut already con- 
structed by student volunteers. _ 

For each of their first six months the 
government gives them 13 kilograms of rice 
per head. When the first crop of manioc 
(cassava) comes in the amount is reduced. 

New families also receive farming tools 
and assistance digging wells, and _ the 
government . rents tractors from private 


owners to ee with the plowing. but the city. 


peoples’ lack of farming experience, plus the 
lack of machinery, draft animals and fer- 
tilizer, make the work difficult. 

The government attempts to ease the 
harsh conditions in the Song Be new 
economic zone by providing schools and 
medical services for the new settlers and 
organizing sports competitions and cultural 
grups. But families who can’t adapt to the new 
life can return to Saigon, and a small 
percentage do. 

The greening of the countryside—in Tan 
Long, in My Lai and thousands of other 
villages and hamlets—is the key to southern 
vietnam’s present and future. At the moment, 
the style of production—collective or indi- 
viqual—is less important than regaining 
agricultural self-sufficiency by utilizing the 
land fully. 


South Africa’s Future Debated At 


Asilomar Conference 


by Bruce Keyes 

Could you demonstrate the level of exper- 
tise achieved in academia without being an 
embarrassment to yourself and your alma 
mater? 

Carmen Hawkins found herself in just 
such a situation last weekend and she per- 
formed admirably. 

As a scholarship recipient, Carmen, a 
senior politics major from Oakes College, 
attended the 31st annual conference of the 
World Affairs Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia at Asilomar in Monterey. 

The conference, which attracted nearly 
700 people, including educators, political 
scientists, government representatives and 
students from all parts of the world to discuss 

e “Chajlenges to National Security: De- 
fense, Detente, Disarmament,” was an at- 
tempt to bring order to the chaotic debate over 
the intentions and capabilities of the Soviet 
Union. 

Hawkins was requested to help lead a 
seminar with Dr. John Marcum, Merrill 
Provost, on the subject, “Does the Situation 
in Africa Pose Any Threat to the U.S.?” Her 
instructions were to make a brief, five minute 
response to Professor Marcum’s comments 
on Africa’s history and current problems. As 
it happened, Carmen found that her ‘‘five 
minute response” had tumed into an informal 
but heated debate with other participants. 

Dr. Marcum, a widely respected autho- 
rity on African affairs, explained that any 
threat to the U.S. as a result of the current 
African political crisis depends on America’s 
perception of Soviet intentions and that a 
confrontation, if one materializes at all, will 
depend on “American exercise of | self- 
control.” 

American foreign policy toward Africa,” 
explained Marcum, “has been self-serving 
and short-sighted. Until recently,” he con- 
tinued, “our African interests were short-run 
business interests.” The U.S. was never 
concerned with Africa until the Soviets and 
the Cubans posed a threat to the vital re- 
sources held by white-dominated southern 
Africa. 

“The U.S. is in a pre-crisis phase with 
respect to Africa,” Marcum stated. The pre- 
crisis options in Rhodesia are gone,” but the 
crisis in southern Africa and Nimibiacan still 
be averted. The test is whether the U.S. will 
close the credibility gap by converting the 
existing multinational capital into a positive, 
rather than an exploitative, force. 

Ms. Hawkins, an active member of All 
African) Peoples Revolutionary — Party 
(AAPRP), a Pan-African movement, agreed 
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with Dr. Marcum’s analysis, but insisted that 
direct intervention by external powers must 
be avoided. “This is an African problem to be 
solved by Africans in their struggle for free- 
dom and self-determination,” said Hawkins, 
’...any confrontation between major powers 
in contention for controlling influence in 
Africa will only worsen the crisis.” 

The alignment of emerging African states 
with socialist ideology is a direct result of 
Western indifference to the Black African 
birthright of self-determination,” Hawkins 
continued, “and of. tacit approval -of the 
economic and political oppression of Black 
Africa by foreign business interests." Hawkins 
explained that Soviet support of revolution- 
ary movements in Africa would have never 
been solicited if the West, specifically the 
U.S., had not ignored African cries for 
social justice. 

According to Hawkins, the fears of 
nationalization of multinational interests will 
become reality “‘and the terms of trade will be 
re-written.” 

“Western expertise and technology will 
sull be sought by the new African govern- 
ments, she predicted, “but the neo-colonial 


_control which evolved out of East African 


independence in the 1960's will not be re- 
peated.” 


The debate ensued when a few members 
of the seminar insisted that if Russia were 
allowed to continue its activities in Africa, the 
U.S. would lose the resources vital to its 
industry, the world’s largest supply of gold, 
and control of the South Atlantic and Antarc- 
tic shipping lanes used by the super-tankers 
which supply industrial states with raw ma- 
terials and Middle-East petroleum. 


In defense, Hawkins stated that **Afri- 
cans will control Africa,” and that a Marxist 
alignment does not mean a strict Soviet 
alignment but rather “‘an application of the 
universal principles of Marx which will help 
solve African problems, a form of neo 
Marxism espoused by Kwame Nkrumah.” 


The consensus which emerged at the 
close of the two hour discussion was that the 
African problem poses no real or immediate 
threat to U.S. security and the best American 
foreign policy should be *‘to wait and listen to 
what the Africans are saying;” avoid catas- 
trophic confrontation with the Soviet Union; 
and urge multinational corporations to ‘‘con- 
vert their investments into a positive appa- 
ratus that would be supportive to African self- 
determination.” see 
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WORKSHOP-— Asian American Women; Slide presentation on stereo- 
types, immigration, family and labor of Asian American women. 11 am, 
Oakes 103; Free 

WORKSHOP- Living and Learning in Asia; 12 noon, Cowell Fireside 
Lounge; Free 

BASKET WEAVING WITH PINE NEEDLES— A new Craft: make 
baskets with pine needles; cheap and fun; 2:30 pm, Kresge Craft Room; 
Free;-Call x4518 to sign up 

PHYSICS COLLOQUIA—Gordon Shaw, UC, Irvine: ‘‘Correlations of 
Neuronal Firing Related to Memory Storage Capacity"; 4 pm, Rm 221, 
Natural Sciences 2; Free 

COLLEGE V COLLEGE NIGHT—Randy Masters and Solar Plexus; 
6:15 pm, College V Dining Hall; Free (College V Spring Arts Faire) 
E€OWELL COLLEGE NIGHT—Los Mejicas, UCSC students per- 
formiMexican dances with authentic costumes and fabulous precision. 
7:15 pm, Cowell Dining Hall; Free 

MEETING—People for a Free South Africa: Important meeting; all 
members please attend; 7:30 pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge 
PERFORMANCE~—Kearney Street Workshop from S.F., a group of 
Asian-American artists, poets, actors, and other performers will present 
some of their work; Also a singing duo: ‘Yokohama, California’; 7:30 pm, 
Merrill Dining Hall; Free 

COLLOQUIUM—Dr. Elizabeth Bates, Visiting Assistant Professor, 
UC, Berkeley: “Cognitive Bases of Early Communicative Development”; 
7:30 pm, Rm. 499, Social Sciences; Free ; 
MOVIE—HUSBANDS (1970) John Cassavetes film; OFFON (1967); 
8 pm, Oakes 105; Free 

MOVIE—GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT wi th Gregory Peck, dir. 
Elia Kazan; 8 & 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall; Stev. students 50¢, 
others $1.00 

RADIO PROGRAM- 8:30 pm, “Musica Latina”, sounds of Latin 
America, KZSC 88.1 FM : 

WORLD STUDIES FORUM—Tom Whigham will speak on “Latin 
American Dictatorships: the case of Paraguay.” 5:30 pm, Merrill Baobab 
Rm; Free 

POETRY READING-— Vivian Hassan, Marcy Alancraig, Donna Prinz- 
metal, Dana Koegler, Lisa Kermish; College V Fireside Lounge, 8 pm; 
Free 


Friday 


FIRST REUNION OF THE UCSC CLASS OF 1967—Events 
planned include a picnic lunch, dinnerdance, meeting with Chanceltor 
Angus E. Taylor, Founding Chancellor Dean E. McHenry, and Chancellor- 
designate Robert L. Sinsheimer. Call Barbara Corona-Sutton, 429-2530, for 
more info (Thru the 15th) - ; 
PSYCHOBIOLOGY SEMINAR— Banjamin Libet, Professor of Physi- 
ology, UX, San Francisco: “The Human Somato sensory System in Relation 
to Conscious Experiences”; 3:15 pm, Rm 499, Social Sciences; Free 
THIRD WORLD STUDENT CONFERENCE~— An all-ethnic weekend 
conference focusing on key areas related to the quality of Third World 
education on the UCSC campus. 5-8 pm; Saturday, 9 am-10 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall 

MOVIE—CATCH 22 plus Jack Webb’s RED NIGHTMARE; 7 & 9:30 
pm, Classroom 2 $1.00 ow 4 

TALENT SHOW—“College V Student Showcase” featuring student 
musicians, dancers, singers...; 7:30-8:30 pm, College V Dining Hall; Free 
(College V Spring Arts Faire) 

DRAMA—“A PORTRAIT OF MALCOLM X”; A well characterized 
stage produuction about the life and struggle of Malcolm X; 8 pm; Performing 
Arts Concert Hall; Free (Black Culture Break) 

DRAMA—“LIFE IS A DREAM”; A play by Calderon de la Barca, 
directed by John Hellweg; Students & Sr. Citizens $1.50, general $2.50 (Also 
Saturday) THE ALL-NIGHT MOVIES—Featuring great Hollywood and 
Student films, free refreshments; 8:30 pm-8:30 am, College V Dining Hall; 
Free (College V Spring Arts Faire) 

DANCE CONCERT—“Collision,” contemporary works choreographed 
by Susan Kling; 8:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall; Free (thru the 15th) 
DANCE—With the Bay Area band,’‘Kickhack”, for Asian Awareness 
Week; 9 pm, Cowell Dining Hall; $1.00 


Saturday 


WORKSHOP— “Futures in Anthropology”; Panels will discuss Media & 
Anthropology, Contract Archeology, Educational Anthropology, Public 
Policy, Medical Anthropology, and how to get jobs; 9 am-5 pm, Crown-Merrill 
Rec Room; Free 

SABRE CLINIC—Charles Selberg, fencing instructor, UCSC, will give a 
full day’s clinic on Method and Technique of Sabre; 9 am-5 pm, Field House 
gym; $5.00 

RADIO PROGRAM—6 pm, “Mason Williams & the FCC,” a Pacifica 


_FOR THE WEEK OF MAY 12 THROUGE 


Archives program, KZSC 88.1 FM 

MOVIE—FACE TO FACE, the Ingmar Bergman film starring Liv Ullmann 
& Erland Josephson; 7 & 9:30 pm, Classroom 2; $1.00 
MOVIE--CASABLANCA, with Humphrey Bogart & Ingrid Bergman; 
7:30 & 9:30 pm, ThimannLecture Hall 3; $1.00 

SLIDE PRESENTATION—Dralyn Van Ness will give a multi-media 
slide presentation on her trek from Kulu Valley to Leh, Ladahk, 450 miles 
across the 16,000 foot altitude Great Tibetan Desert in Leh; pictures of the 
Dalai Lama; 7:30 pm, Classroom 1; Students $1.00, general $1.50 
CONCERT-— Black Repertory Dance Ensemble from UC, Davis; 8 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall; 50¢ (Black Culture Break) 


WORKSHOP-— ArtJohnson, Black Student Organizations-Ethnic Pheno- 
menology; 7 pm, Oakes 102; Free (Black Culture Break) 

DRAWING SESSION—Community life drawing session; 7-10pm, 
Room D-248, College V; Share model fee; Every Tuesday, thru 
summer 

LECTURE—Arrthur Pearl, Professor of Education, invites you to par- 
ticipate in a unique discussion in the art of communication & intellect; 7:30 
pm, Health Center Library; Free 

MEETING—A weekly meeting of PIRC (Psychiatric Inmates Rights 
Collective) to discuuss ongoing projects and possible areas to work in; All 
intereted people welcome; 7:30 pm, 193 Palo Verde Terrace 
MOVIE—MEN’S LIVES, along with famous Lenny Bruce short, 
“Thank You Masked Man” and a discussion of these films; 7:30 & 9:30 
pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3; $1.00 

MOVIE—MANDINGO plus “‘Attica”’; 8 pm, Merrill Dining Hall; Free 
(Black Culture Break) 

RADIO PROGRAM-— I! pm, “Community News”, KZSC'88.1 FM 
DANCE/WALTZ—“The Rite of Spring Waltz” featuring 14 members of 
the Santa Cruz County Symphony playing the Waltz music of Johann Strauss: 
8:15 pm, College V Dining Hall; Free (College V Spring Arts Faire) 


Sunday 


LECTURE—Chancellor Emeritus Dean McHenry will speak on ‘“Re- 
flections on the Tenth Anniversary of Stevenson College’s First Graduating 
Class” at 11 am in the Stevenson College Library. 

ANNUAL “BAY TO BREAKERS” RACE— Registration has closed, but 
it is possible to run unregistered; The Rec Program has arranged transportation 
which leaves the Field House parking lot at 7 am; Cost is $2.00, payable in 
advance at PE Office 

UCSC OPEN HOUSE—For the Santa ctuz community, UCSC parents, 
alumni, and the general public. A day to enjoy the campus. Minibus tours, arts 
faire, science demonstrations, exhibits, films, information on admissions and 
financial aid, and more; 11 am-4 pm, campuswide; Free 

DANCE CONCERT—Ann Dowdell, senior concert in Theater Arts- 
Modern Dance; Group piece, “Shake Down on Both Sides”; 12 noon, Upper 
Quarry; Free 

THE COLLEGE V SPRING ARTS FAIRE—Featuring the display & 
sale of student art work and crafts, continuous entertainment: Larry Hosford & 
Friends; Sean Seaman; Annie Steinhardt and the Hot Rods; The University 
Brass Ensemble; the Flying Karamosov Bros.; Sr. Citizens Rhythm Band: 
Quantz Chamber Players; Baroque Music Guild; College V Chamber Singers, 
and more, 12 noon-6 pm, College V Quad; Free 

DAY OF SOLIDARITY —Information fair on conditions of oppressed 
Jewry. ‘Representatives from Jewish communities in Argentina, Ethiopia, 
Syria and the USSR will be speaking on conditions in their native lands & 
showing slides,answering questions & participating in discussions; 12-4 pm, 
Cowell Conference Room 

FILIPINO MARTIAL ARTS PRESENTATION—By one of the only 
two existing Filipino escrima schools in the continental United states; Filipino 
dance Troupe from seattle performing traditional Philippine folk dances; 1:30 
to 5:30 pm, Merrill Dining Hall; Free 

CONCERT—CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS; Heiichiro Ohyama, vio- 
la; Laszlo Varga, cello; Sylvia Jenkins, piano; guest artist: Yukio Kamei, violin; 
Works of Mahler, Onderdonk, Beethoven, and Brahms; 2:30 pm, stevenson 
Dining Hall; Free 

CONCERT—David Adair, College V A.S.M. presents “Follow Your 
Heart”, a jazz and Latin concert; 3 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall: Free 
RADIO PROGRAM-—5 pm, “Community News”; 6 pm, “Sports Rap”, 
the week in sports, KZSC 88.1 FM 

FOLK DANCING—First hour teaching with Howard Young, followed by 
request international folk dancing; 7-11 pm, Field House Dance studio: Free 
(Thru spring quarter) 

FORUM—Congressperson Leon Panetta will be available to answer ques- 
tions and hear your views on any and all issues; 7 pm, Merrill Baobab Lounge; 
Free * 

ISRAELI DANCING—AII levels; Teaching and requuests; Walk in, 
dance out; 7-9 pm, old Martial Arts Rm. Free (thru spring quarter) 
GALA (Gay aid Lesbian Alliance)—Social hour; 7:30 pm, Kresge Com- 
muter Lounge 

CONCERT~— Kenneth Bower, jazz and contemporary music recital; 8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall; Free 

CONCERT—Mary McCaslin and Sister Star Band; 8 pm, Performing Arts 
Theater, $3.50 (Child care provided) 


Monday 


LECTURE — Alberto Camarillo, Professor of History, stanford University: 
“Historical Patterns of Chicano Working Class”; 4:45 pm, Merrill 102; Free 
SCIENCE TABLE—Elizabeth Rauscher, Physics, Laurence Berkeley Lab: 
“Physical Models of Consciousness”; 5:45 pm, Merrill Baobab Rm. (Informal 
discussion over dinner) 

MOVIE—THE MAN FROM MAISINICU, Manuel Perez, 1973 (Spa- 
nish with English subtitles); 7:30 pm, Classroom 2; $1.00 

RADIO PROGRAM—7 pm, “Women in Mariachi”, with Santa Cruz 
Women’s Radio Collective, KZSC 88.1 FM 


LECTURE—“Using Plants for Healing”; An evening with Jeanne Rose, 
herbalist, and author of several herbal encyclopedia on herbal use & 
abuse. Discuss with Jeanne, her views on plant usage, and ask all those 
questions you’ve wanted to know about using plants in your body 
medically, and as body cosmetics; 7:30 pm, Oakes College, Rm. 105; Free 


BIBLE STUDY—“ Koinonia”: Bible Study & Christian Fellowship; 7:30 
pm, Merrill Baobab Rm; Free 


MOVIE—THE RIVER NIGER; 7:30 pm, Classroom I; Free (Black 
Culture Break) 


Tuesday 


LECTURE—Dennis Banks, former national director & co-founder of the 
American Indian Movement; Banks now teaches at Deganiwida-Quetzalcoatl 
University in Davis, an accredited experimental institution which seeks to 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECTS: Applictions for 1977-78 
funding for community Service Projects are now available at the campus 
Activities Office. Deadline: May 20. Contact Maggie Barr (x2934) for 
details. 


CAREER PLANNING & PLACEMENT CENTER 
GRADUATE SCHOOL WORKSHOPS: Annette March, from the 
Career Planning Center, is conducting a workshop on applying to graduate 
school for College V students on Thursday, May 19, in the College V 
Fireside Loung. The workshop will begin at 3 pm. For information call 
x4507 

COMMUNITY STUDIES ALUUMNI COLLOQUIUM: On Mon- 
day, May 16, two Community Studies alumni, Georgia Bacil, who 
organized Citizens for Better Nursing Home care while attending UCSC 
and who now attends law school at the University of Santa Clara, and Gary 
brayton, a graduate of Boalt Law School who is now a staff lawyer for Legal 
Aid in Watsonville, will be on campus to discuss legal careers with 
interested students. This discussion will take place from 1-3 pm in the 
McHenry Library Conf. Rm 325. For more information call the Career 
Planning Center, x2183. 

INFORMATION SCIENCES ALUMNI COLLOQUIUM: On 
Tuesday, May 17, two Information Sciences alumni, Robert Shaw, a 
software designer in operating systems for Tandem Computers, and Lynn 
Welge, who is employed by Hewlett Packard working on office manage- 
ment systmes from the user standpoint, will be on campus to discuss 
Linguistics/Administration with interested students. This discussion will 
take place from 3-5 in the Cowell Health Center Conf. Rm. For more 
information call the Career Planning Center, x2183. 

JOB SEARCH WORKSHOP FOR RE-ENTRY WOMEN: Ellie 
Foster and Annette March, from the Career Planning Center, will conduct 
a workdshop on how to go about looking for a job. This workshop will take 
place on Monday, May 16 at 3 pm in the Library Conf. Rm 325. Re-entry 
women are especially invited. For more information call x2183. 

FINE ARTS DAY: On Wednesday, May 18, representatives from 
several MFA programs in California will be on campus to talk about the 
graduate programs at their schools with interested students. each school 
will have an information table set up in the College V Quad from 10 am-4 
pm. the schools represented include: Art Center college of design, Cal arts, 
Calif. College of Arts and crafts, Lone Mountain College, Otis art Institute, 
San Francisco Art Institute. For more information call the Career Planning 
Center, x4085. ‘ 
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meet the special needs of Chicano & American Indian students; “Con- 
temporary Indian Issues”; 1 pm, Upper Quarry; Free 

WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR-—RLL. Christiansen, United States Geo- 
logical Survey: “Mt. Shasta”; 4 pm, Rm. 165,Applied Sciences; Free 
BIOLOGY SEMINAR—Dr. Guy Bush, University of Texas; topic tba; 4 
pm, Thimann Lecture Hall I; Free 

COLLOQUIUM—Hemrman Parret, Research Professor of the Belgian 
National Science Foundation, Universities of Louvain & Antwerp, Visiting 
Scholar, stanford University: ‘‘European Structuralism: A Methodology or an 
Ideology?” 4:30 pm, Cowell Conference Rm.; Free ; 


Wednesday 


WOMEN’S RE-ENTRY—“‘Have a Lunch With...”” Lucy Haessler, co- 
chairperson of the Women’s International League for Peace & Freedom, 
will give an account of her recent trip to Ireland where she participated in an 
international demonstration of support for the Irish Peace People. Bring a 
bag lunch; beverages & cookies provided. 12 noon, Merrill Baobab Room 
(Guest parking permits available at Parking Office) 


LECTURE— Professor Sandra L. Bem, Stanford University: Topic tba; 3 
pm, College V Fellows’ Lounge; Free 


ASTRONOMY-ASTROPHYSICS COLLOQUIA—David Aitken, 


University College, London and CalTech: “Infra-red Spectroscopy of HII 


Regions”; 3:45 pm, Rm 221, Natural Sciences 2; Free 


ICESKATING—Eastridge Ice Arena, San Jose; $2.00 includes trans- 
portation, skates, and admission; Leave FH parking lot at 6:30 pm; Sign up 
in advance, x4518 
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show slides, with discussion of 75-76 China Friendship Delegation; 7 pm, 
Cowell Conference Rm. Free (Black Culture Break) 

RADIO PROGRAM—7 pm, “News Collective Special”, KZSC 88.1 
FM 

COLLOQUIUM—Dr. Harold B. Gerard, Professor of Psychology, 
UCLA: “School Desegregation”; 7:30 pm, Rm. 499, Social Sciences; 
Free 

CONCERT/PACIFIC CELEBRATION — Philippine music and dance 
performed by the Philippine Ensembles from thé Universities of Hawaii 
and Washington; 8 pm, Performing Arts Theater; students $7.50 series, 
$2.50 single; general $10.00 series, $3.50 single (Ist in a series of 4 
concerts) 


LECTURE/SLIDE SHOW —Slide show ‘‘West From Saigon”; Ross 
Meader discussing world travel and his work with orphans in Asia; 8 pm, 
Oakes 105; Fre (Refreshments provided);photographs displayed thru May 


“Thursday 


SUN DYEING CLINIC-Materials provided/Instructor: 
Harris/1:00 pm, Athletic Field/Free/Sign up, x4518. 


LECTURE-Jerry Abramson, Art Historian: ‘Cubism in Post-1960 
Painting’’/4:00 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall I/Free. 


PHYSICS COLLOQUIA-Matthew Sands, Professor of Physics, 
UCSC: “Limitations on the Performance of Storage Rings’’/4:00 pm, 
Rm. 221, Natural Sciences 2/Free. 


Cyndy 


GAME TOURNAMENT-A new board game: “Roll a Hobo’/ 


i 


Lounge/Practice starts at 6:00 pm; tournament at 7:00 pm/Prizes/Call x 
4518 to sign up. 

COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT-La Pena Movil, Central and South 
American music with indigenous instruments/7:15 pm, Cowell Dining 
Hall/Free. . 
AFRICAN LIBERATION WEEK.CELEBRATION-Premiere film 
showing of *“O Povo Organizado” (The People Organized) and benefit 
dance withSons of Creation’ reggae band/Speakers: Steve Talbot of 
Internews and Joyce Kangai of the Zimbabwe African Nat’l Union 
(ZANU)/7:30 pm, Merrill Dining Hall/$1.50. 
CONCERT/PACIFIC CELEBRATION-Music, dance, and pup- 
petry from Java and Bali by Kyai Udan Mas, UC, Berkeley, under the 
direction of Ki Wasitodipuro; and the Balinese Puppet Theater, under the 
direction of Larry Reed, UC, Berkeley/8:00 pm, Performing Arts 
Theater/Students $7.50 series, $2.50 single; general $10.00 series, $3.50 
single (2nd in a series of 4 concerts). 

MOVIE-CITIZEN KANE(1941) with Orson Welles, plus GOD IS A 
DOG SPELLED BACKWARDS (1968)/8:00 pm, Oakes 105/Free. 
MOVIE-THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL (science-fiction) 
with Patricia Neal/8:00 & 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/Stev. 


COLLOQUIUM—Carmen Hawkins and faculty member; Carmen will | Educational and fun!/Tournament will be at College students 50¢, others $1.00. 
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will be given at | pm Friday, May 20, 1977. Notify Donita Springmeyer, 
237 AS, x2565 by May 13 if you intend to take it. 
ATTENTION EOP STUDENTS: A Minority Graduate/Professional 
school Information Workshop will be held on Thursday May 1 9th. Attend 
either one of two sessions from |1 am-1 pm or 2 pm-4 pm, at the Crown- 
Merrill Rec Room. Representatives from UCSC, UCD, and Stanford will 
review the application process, selection of programs, schools and financial 
aid available. Come and have your questions answered. for further 
information contact EOP at x2296. 
Dr. Hardy Vogtman, Director of the Institute for Biological Husbandry in 
Oberwil, Swizerland and the Executive Secretary of the International 
Federation of Organic agriculture Movements will be in Santa Cruz on 
Monday, May | 6th as a guest of the UCSC Farm & Garden. He will give a 
talk at 10:30 am that morning at the Farm center, located at the UCSC 
Farm Project on the lower campus. His topics will be European Organic 
Farming Methods and the Organic farming Movement in Europe. He will 
be available for questions afterward. The public is invited. At 3 pm that 
afternoon, there will be a reception for Dr. Vogtman at the College * Art 
Gallery for members of the Academic community of UCSC and Cabrillo 
Colleges. He will speak about research into biological methods of 
agriculture at the Institute he directs, one of the two in the world which 
carries on such research. 
INDIAN LEADER TO SPEAK AT UCSC—Dennis Banks, former 
natinal director and co-founder of the American Indian Movement (AIM) 
will be speaking at the UCSC Upper Quarry on Tuesday, May 17 from‘l-3 
pm on contemporary Indian issues. Banks is presently fighting his 
extradition to South Dakota where it is believed his life would be ind f. 
He is wanted there for failing to appear for sentencing on August 5, 1975. 
Since last fall Banks has been teaching at Deganiwida-Quetzalcoatl 
University in Davis. DQU is an accredited experimental institution which 
seeks to meet the special needs of chicano and American Indian students. 
FRENCH SPEAKERS: Any student interested in practising her/his 
French is invited to meet with us at the round table in the cowell Dining 
Hall Mondays at 5:30 pm. For further information contact John Yewell at 
either 425-1481 or 426-9470. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION—BUILDING THE ECOLOGIC- 
ALLY EFFECTIVE HOME: Will examine alternative construction and 
i nd new water, sewage, and energy systems. Sunday tour of model 
fed: With dennis Allen, Synergy Foundation. Saturday & 
Sunday, May 14-15, 9 am-5 Pm, Stevenson College, Rm 150. Credit, } 
$45.00 (For further info call x2351) 
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MOVIE MARATHON 


by Catherine Peters 

Get your overnight gear and munchie 
rations ready for a night of adventure. No, not 
in the mountains, at the movies. 

Friday night, May 13, College V, with a 
little help from Stevenson, is sponsoring a 
movie marathon, complete with coffee, a 
talent show and excerpts from The TAMI 
Show. Best of all, it’s free. 

For those of younot acquanited with 60’s 
trivia, The TAMI Show was a TV special 
hosted by Jan and Dean (with their skate- 
boards! )® and featuring such greats as The 


Supremes, Marvin Gaye, Smokey Rovinson — 


and The Miracles, James Brown, and a little- 
known British group called the Rolling Stones 
who were so in awe of James Brown/s 
emotional performance climaxed by an on- 
stage breakdown were afraid to come out of 
their dressing rooms. 

The movies will be shown in the following 
order: PETULIA directed by Richard “A 
Hard Days Night” Lester, starring Julie 
Christie and George C. Scott. Set in 60’s San 


Francisco, a brilliant film about a happily 
divorced doctor and an unhappily married 
kook. DUCK YOU SUCKER directed 
by Sergio Leone, starring Rob Steiger and 
James Coburn in acomedy-western about the 
Mexican Revolution. For you art fans, 
LUST FOR LIFE, directed by Vincente 
(father of Liza Minelli) and starring Kirk 
Douglas as Van Gogh and Anthony Quinn as 
his mentor Gauguin. HELLS ANGELS 
ON WHEELS directed by Richard Rush, 
produced by Roger Corman, with. Jack 
Nicholson. CAPRICE starring Doris Day 
and Richard Harris. Directed by Frank 
Tashlin who treats movies like cartons. And 
for those who make it, STEEL HELMET, a 
Korean War film, starring nobody in 
particular, directed by the auteur of sleeze 
himself, Sam fuller. 

The talent show will begin at 7:30 after 
the SAGA dishes are cleared. If you have 
some talent, hidden or otherwise, that you 


would like to expose publically, contact Pam 
at 429-4483. 


Life is a Dream Reviewed 


by Chuck Spresser 

Playing currently at the Performing Arts 
Theater is the 17th century classic Life Is A 
Dream. Directed by John Hellweg, the 
annual theater arts spring production is 
perfectly executed and well worth seeing. 

Written by Calderon de la Barca, the 
philosophical play has been adapted into 
ritualistic performance which blends the real 
world with the magical. Mixing poetic 
language with ordinary dialogue the play 
allows one to slip in and out of trances. 
Haunting, staccato, flamenco music in the 
background accetuates the eeriness of the 
multi-layered plot. 


The story centers around a young prince, 
Segismundo, who is thrown into a rulership 
situation. as heir to his father’s thrown. 
Having been secluded in chains without a 
reason all his life, he reacts violently when 
given his confused freedom. Leading the 
transitions between the dream world and 
reality, David Van Pelt’s acting is superb. 

Confused along with him is the wandering 


Rosaura, on a quest for her honor. Played by 
Elizabeth Ann Scott, the role is skillfully 
executed. At times a “fearful -hybrid’’, 
recognizing the male and female within, she 
balances between strength and frenzied 
hysteria. 

The clown Clarin, played by Charles 
Shapiro, keeps the plot thickening with his 
loose tongue. Though his dialogue seems out 
of place at times, he succeeds in arousing 
laughter from the audience. 

The set, including twenty-five. tons of 
sand, offers a perfect background for the 
reoccuring rituals that take place. Complete 
with masks and puppets, a variety of spirit 
figures add yet more texture to the play, 
accentuating the dream states and detracting 
from the real. Costumes were elegantly 
designed by Elaine Yokoyama. 

Save for an occasional blown line and a 
few abrupt lighting changes (to be expected 
on opening night), the show is without flaw. 
This stroll) through a dream promises 
entertainment through Friday and Saturday 


nights. 


by Melrose Bohack 

Lips curled in assumed menace, hand in 
pocket, he approaches. Taking the cigarette 
out of his mouth, he snarls, “You're taking the 


fall.” Bogart. The stuff that dreams are made . 


of. 


Woody Allen wrote a play about his 
fantasy life with Bogey, and the popularity of 
that play (it again Sam) indicates that there 
are many who slump, imaginary fedora cocked 
to one angle, embracing Bergman in their 
minds, while Dooley Wilson plays a haun- 
ting, never to be forgotten melody. 

Why is a generation, born after Bogart’s 
death and survivors in a world where it is not 
necessarily good form to slap around a Lady, 
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still lost in the Bogart myth? If you asked 
around, you'd get many different answers, but 
they distilled would bear the line, “Man, 
Bogey knew!” He knew all right. 

Bogart never fumbled when he lit a ciga- 
rette, and when you watch him and Bacall 
engaging in their ballet of the matches in To 
Have and Have Not you see a man who has 
never burned the tips of his fingers or lit some 
helpless girl’s hair on fire. 

In the 30’s when Bogart made his first 
impact dying in countless Warner Brothers 
gangsters epics, he showed a rare kind of 
gutless fear, but as his star rose he never 
again would cower at the feat of anyone, and 
if he did, he either had good reason to or was 
faking. 
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When forced to the wall by Edward G. 
Robinson in Key Largo or the slimy Eddie 
Mars in The Big Sleep, Bogey would always 
sneer the last word, a word that would cause a 
fatal delay in malice. But if you had William 
Faulkner writing the screenplay to your life 
and Howard Hawks to direct the action you'd 
think of snappy things to say and do too. 


But somehow, Bogart seems real, not a 
prisoner of the glitter of Hollywood. With his 
perpetual two days growth of beard on his 
face, it always seemed as if he had just 
staggered from a plate of fries and eggs (Done 
easy, Mac) at a greasy all-night diner, not 
Eggs Benedict at Romanoff’s. 

When Bogart had to fight, he did it 
efficiently and brutally, but then, he had to. 
Who wants to be stuck by Peter Lorre insome 
rat-infested alley? When he had to engage in 
the most popular pasttime of the early Forties 
films, Killing Nazi’s, he made it seem as if the 
regime’s fate was sealed years before D-Day. 
And it was. Who can forget that Major 
Strasser was outdrawn, never to complete his 
phone call that would seal the fate of the 
desparate trio of lovers (Casablanca)? 

Bogart was destined to stride off into the 
fog of myth, not sullied by the intervention of 


by Chuck Spresser 
“The moderns demanded freedom of 
expression, temperament, and _ aesthetic 
values, and they decided to make dances that 
wouldn’t refuse them that freedom.” (from At 
the Vanishing Point) 


Susan Kling’s senior dance concert this 
weekend exemplifies just such freedom. In an 
attempt to steer away from traditional aspects 
of interpretation, thematic concepts are nok 
present. Instead, ‘Collision’’ offers six 
numbers that give the viewer an experience 
that is coherent and refreshing, as well as 
open to interpretation. 

Striving for an artistic and technical 
achievement, Ms. Kling’s choreography is 
charged with emotion, yet with no “meaning.” 
Working with a variety of music—from the 
jaunt of an Irish folkdance to a modem 
synthesized electronic piece—much room is 
left open for diversity. 

“Ah To To”, an oriental flavored duet, 
has a bizarre quality of falling, suspension 
and attack. Complete with structured lighting, 
and brightly-colored costumes—both designed 


Collision 


reality. Today, the more actors wallow in 
“truth”, relevancy and cynicism, the more 
popular they become, but Bogey, despite the 
fact that he could grimly send Mary Astor 


over to her rendezvous with the hangman’s | 


noose (The Maltese Falcon);still could hold 
Lizabeth Scott’s hand in her last moments of 
Dead Reckoning, despite the fact that she 
took his heart for a ride and made all the 
wrong turns. 


Bogart made his own share of driving 
mistakes (4 marriages), but he was soon 
rewarded with Lauren Bacall, who with her 
husky voice and catlike eroticism, stole away 
both his scripts and his heart when she 
became the final Mrs. Bogart. 

The cigarettes which Bogart maneuvered 
in countless scenes finally killed him in 1956, 
leaving behind the archtypes that would pro- 
vide a model for thousands, lost in cellu- 
loid fantasies. 

From Sam Spade to Rick Blaine, Philip 
Marlowe to Fred C. Dobbs, Bogart lives on, 
in the guise of black and white images. One of 
his classic films, Casablanca, is being shown 
this Saturday at 7 and 9:30 pm at Thimann 3. 
It, and his other movies are truly the stuff that 
dreams are made of. 


by Ms. Kling—an intrigue takes place 
between the two dancers, soloing at first and 
building into balancing interaction. 

In a group piece, “K(DENSE)”, the 
Stage is divided into three alleys with the use 
of car headlights. Beginning in groups, the 
dancers slowly move and branch off as if 
emerging from a womb. As the music builds, 
solo and duet combinations give way to 
fragmented spontaneity, blending to create a 
total environment. 

Preoccupied with immediacy, with the 
richness of the moment, “Collision” sparks of 
ingenuity and feeling. More than just 
iconoclaustic improvization, its impact on the 
senses is anything but transitory. 

“Collision,” and other senior dance 
recitals between now and June are as follows: 
Fri.—Sun. May 13,14,15, Susan Kling, 8:30 
Kresge Town Hall. 

Fri.—Sat. May 20,21, Adrice Hynes, 8:00 
Barn Theater. be 
Fri.—Sat. May 27,28, Karen Salovitz and 
Anita Lucebrick, 8:00 P.A. studio. 
Sat.—Sun. June 4,5, Lisa Ringler, 8:00 P.A. 
Theater. 
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50% off on all dress pants, regularly $22-$26 
gabardine, canvas and doeskin 


A variety of street-length dresses on sale for $10! 


Mon—Wed 10-5:30 Thurs—Sat 10-6:30 
1042 PACIFIC AVE. © 423-6661 


50% off a large variety of long dresses and jumpsuits 
dressy to casual 


AND 
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Plus: 


Actor's Workshop ~ Atel Dining Hall 
Saturday, may 2% at |pm 


Discussion Group - Kresge 327 
Saturday, may 21°% at + 3pm. 
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Stockpiling Nuclear 
Weap 


by Brian Tlougan and Nancy Barrand 
STUDENTS for PEACE CONVERSION 

Nuclear weapons have been developed 
far in excess of the amount required to 
destroy entire populations. The U.S. has the 
weapon capacity to destroy 219 major in- 
dustrial centers (pop. 100,000 or more) in the 
Soviet Union over 39 times each. 

A populous city cannot be destroyed 
more than once. Overkill, once achieved, 
defines a limit to the enlargement of military 
power 

Strategic arms spending in the U.S. is 
increasing. In 1976, it accounted for $7.3 
billion of the defense budget. It was increased 
to $9.8 billion this year and President Carter 
has proposed another increase to $10.6 billion 
for the fiscal year beginning Oct. 1, 1977. 

The upcoming budget shows a rapid ex- 
pansion of new weapons, including $1.9 
billion for the B-1 Bomber (total projected 
cost $92 billion over a 30 year period), $2.5 
billion for the Trident submarine (total pro- 
jected cost $21.4 billion), $262 million for 
the Cruise Missile, and $610 million for 
ICBM’s. ; 

Secretary of Defense Brown has indi- 
cated that an impasse with the Soviets at the 
*Salt II talks would lead the Defense Depart- 
ment to increase the proposed budget to 
$14.6 billion for 1979. $2 billion of that 
proposed increasg has already been projected 
for Trident submarines. 

The Lawrence Livermore Laboratory 
and the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
administered by the University of California, 
are the two primary U.S. labs for designing 
and testing new weapons systems. Both will 
receive an 18% increase for their nuclear 
weapons budget. These labs recently de- 
veloped a five-year plan for picking up the 
pace in the arms race. 

The Lawrence Livermore Labs project 
one new nuclear weapons system to be intro- 
duced into the nation’s stockpile each year. 


Annually, since 1970, the Black Student 
Alliance has presented Black Culture Break, 
expressing the Black experience through art, 
drama, music, academics, and just plain good 
times, this has proven to be one of the most 
educational as well as entertaining events of 
the Spring Quarter. 

This year is no exception as BSA proudly 
presents Culture Break ‘77 which includes, 
plays, dance performances and reggae music 
to name a few. 

The complete schedule is listed below, 
and all events are open to the public. 


FRIDAY, MAY 13th 
Potluck Dinner, 6pm, Cowell Dining Commons 
Dadesi’s “A Spirit Never Dies’ 8pm, 
Performing Arts Theater ; 

SATURDAY MAY 14th 

All Ethnic Third World conference, Cowell 
Dining commons. 
9am: “UCCS cup Worlds Education”, 


Workshops, Discugsion, Policy formation 
for 1977-78. ; 
Ipm: General| Assembly“ Workshop 
Reports, Policy Draft proposals 
8pm: Black Repertory Dance ensemble, 
Stevenson Dining Hal es0 

SUNDA 


v 


H 
f 


MAY-TSth 

Lecture/Speaker: Prof. of Socidlogy Harry 
Eastmond; Topic: #*The Black Academic” 
2pm, Classroom Unit 2: 


ons 


An average of three to five new systems 
would be in full development at any given 
time. Conceptualization and preliminary de- 
sign of future weapons syst n sthdse short 
of actual engineering and evelepeicne al 
be increased by two-thirds. ». 

At the Salt II talks, Carter has proposed 
limiting both the quantity and quality of 
nuclear weapons systems. Not included in 
that proposal is the Cruise Missile or future 
weapons designs. 

Carter asked Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown, and General Brown, Chairman of the 
Joints Chiefs of Staff, to define a minimum 
deterrent level. This concept from the 1960s 
states that the potential to destroy industrial 
centers in an enemy country is a sufficient 
strike deterrent to an opposing force. 

This minimum deterrent level was quo- 
ted in the Washington Post (2/12/77) as 
being 200-250 submarine-launched missiles 
with nuclear-tipped warheads. The U.S. 
stockpiles currently have 8900 nuclear war- 
heads and bombs (not including future missile 
and bomber systems in development). 

The Defense Department argues that the 
U.S. must have assured retaliation if at- 
tacked. In the case of limited attack, the 
supply of weapons must be flexible enough 
for limited nuclear warfare. 

Antiballistic Missile systems (ABM), 
used to counter attacks of ICBMs, have been 
limited in the Salt talks to 200 each for the 
U.S and the Soviet Union. Theoretically, one 
ABM counters one ICBM. The Soviets cur- 
rently have 64 ABMs. The U.S. currently has 
1710 ICBMs 


Roger Batzel, Director of Livermore Lab, 
has said that a test ban (a primary goal of the 
Salt talks) would end any effective nuclear 
weapons program in the U.S. and undermine 
“confidence in the nuclear weapons stock- 
pile. It’s going to take a few genertions for the 
world to change that much.” 


Black Culture Week 


MONDAY MAY 16th 
Movie: ‘“‘The River Niger” starring Cicely 
Tyson, and James Earl Jones, 7:30 Classroom 
Unit 1. 

TUESDAY MAY 17th 
Workshop/Discussion: Art Johnson 
Topics: **Black Student Organizations” and 
“Ethnic Phenomenology” 

Movie: ‘Mandingo’ with Ken Norton, plus 
“Attica” 8pm, Merrill Dining Hall. 

WEDNESDAY MAY 18th 
Colloquium: Carmen Hawkins slide show/pre- 
sentation “China Delegation ‘76, Aiyuko 
Baba on “African Talk” plus faculty member tba. 

THURSDAY MAY 19th 
Music: “Sons of Creation’’ South African 
Reggae, 
8pm Merrill dining Hall 
FRIDAY MAY 20th 

Dance: Live Disco Band “Total Involvement”, 
9pm-lam Merrill Dining Hall, $1. 

SATURDAY MAY 2Ist 
South African Black Theater Project °77 
presents “Survival”, 8pm College Five Dining 
Hall 
SUNDAY 


MAY 22nd 


Fashion Show “Spring Affair”, 8pm Performing 
Arts Concert Hall. 

All events sponsored by The Black Student 
Alliance in conjunction with BCEC, People for a 
Free South Africa, All Ethnic Third World 
conference and Menmnill. 


b. 
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Some Thoughts On A New Machine 


by Billy Robinson 

City on a Hill Press has a new addition to its family, the 
Quadritek 1200, proclaimed in the attractive company bro- 
chure as ‘A new dimension in phototypesetting from Itek.”’ 

As a second generation typographer, having seen and used a 
multitude of systems for setting type, from the most basic to the 
most advanced, I cannot help but be profoundly impressed by 
the capabilities, ease of operation and quality of output of this 
new machine. 

To describe this machine, I would probably lapse into a tone 
of extreme adulation. Suffice to say that it appears to be an 
electronic typewriter with a television screen attached, into 
which one may plug in cassette tapes and large rolls of 
photographic paper. No, it is not a new home entertainment 
package dreamed up by some consumer-hungry wizard at 
RCA, but a machine that electronically sets type with an 
incredible dexterity of control; projects the dimensions, typed 
copy and various commands onto a video screen for the 
operator; and records the finished copy, line-by-line, onto film 
for processing, and/or on cassette tape for memory storage. 

Anyone familiar with typography and graphics knows, 
however, that there is virtually nothing the Quadritek 1200 or 
any other new-fangled phototypesetting system can actually do 
that was not possible with conventional typesetting systems. 
What is novel about the new electronic phototypesetting 
systems is that work which was once the domain of skilled, well- 
paid craftspersons can now be performed by anyone with basic 
typing skills. Their machine, Itek’s brochure boasts, ‘‘can turna 
typist into a typographer in a matter of hours...” 

It is at this point that I take my departure from awe and 
express my anger, the anger of both a typesetter and a student of 
social life. This machine does not produce typesetters out of 
typists; on the contrary, it destroys typesetters. 

Couched in the neutral, pseudo-scientific language of tech- 
nical progress, a system like the Quadritek seems a marvelous 
invention: it simplifies a once complicated process; it shortens 
the time needed for once lengthy operations; and it brings 
graphic composition within the grasp of a broader group of 
people. ; 

But such language, the language of technocratic, managerial 
capitalism, obscures the social meaning of such an innovation: 
namely the effects such machines have on workers whose 
livingsstem from their skills as typésetters. What is important 
for the potential buyer of Itek’s machines, or other such 
systems, is not per se that a secretary or a clerk can operate the 
equipment, but that “‘corporate departments, engineering and 
advertising firms, educational institutions, government agen- 
cies and commercial printers”’ (to quote Itek’s brochure) need 
pay only the wages of a clerk or secretary for ‘‘in-house” 
phototypesetting. 

Typesetters have a long history of militant craft organi- 
zation in the United States, dating back as far as the Jacksonian 
era. The current International Typographical Union (ITU) is 
over a century old. When at the beginning of this century the 
first successful automatic typesetting system, the linotype, was 


developed and began to take over a large portion of typesetting, 
the ITU was able to ensure that, where the Union was strong, 
the operators of the new machines would be union men (we 
shouldn’t forget that until quite recently, craft unions like the 
ITU practiced exclusionary*policies toward women, and to 
Blacks as well.). 

When phototypesetting arrived on the scene, it still, like the 
linotype, represented complex work, necessitating a good deal 
of training and skill. Those who did phototypesetting, whether 
Union or not, tended to be paid nerly as well if not better than 
hot and cold metal typesetters. 

The most recent developments in computer graphics, how- 
ever, of which City on a Hill’s new machine is one (and by no 
means the most comprehensive in its technical abilities, though 
perhaps one of the simplest to operate), have signalled the break 
of thefirm hold that typographers and their Union had main- 
tained over their trade and their work. 

Such machines destroy typesetters in two related senses. 
First, they mark the near-end of skill and craft, of the working 


person’s control over, and integration of, the mental and manual - 


processes of work. Typesettingebecomes mere detail work, 
tedious manual labor, akin to stenography or keypunching; the 
mental half of labor, that part of work which when unified in the 
same worker or collectively organized group of workers gives 
meaning to work, is by and large contained in the machine’s 
circuits, and in the directions on the typesetter’s copy. Training 
for the Itek equipment takes a few hours; apprenticeships for 
journeymen typeset ters took years. 

In addition, the development of computer phototypesetting 
to its present level seems to lead almost fatalistically to the 
breakdown of the degree of social power that the typesetter 
shared with her/his fellow workers by the very process of 
making her/his craft superfluous an unnecessary for the greater 
part of typographical labor. 

Is it my conclusion that the damage done here is the 
inevitable result of allowing technology unbridled develop- 
ment? To conclude this would be clearly, I feel, to miss the 
point. The development of technology can appear to be 


unbridled, chaotic and unplanned from the point of view of the 
worker, or of the student of social lite. 

But although technology does develop in an apparently 
chaotic manner, and despite the seemingly unconscious devas- 
tation if effects upon people’s lives, there is something shaping 
the development and expansion of technique in the capitalist 
world of today: it is the needs of capital, of the big corporations, 
the multinationals and’smaller firms to achieve the highest rates 
of profit. To do this they strive in every way possible to extract 
the most value out of labor, pay the lowest wages possible and 
maintain productive control over their.workers, while success- 
fully keeping pace or outdoing their competitors. 

Technical innovation is one of the chief means of ac- 
complishing all of these ends. Technical innovation under 
capitalism has not typically meant making work less tedious or 
more meaningful for the worker. On the contrary, the ‘‘scientific 
management” of production, through new forms of managerial 
control and technical development, has resulted in the erosion 
of skill and meaning for workers in most modern industry, and 
an increasingly exhausting, both physically and mentally, 
workday (see, for example, nearly any factory or office worker 
in Studs Tefkel’s Working). 

The problem then is not technical innovation in and of itself. 
I believe strongly that in a truly socialist society (if such adream 
be possible) we indeed could make technology a social tool. 
Clearly, one of the first steps necessary would be the eradica- 
tion of the myth, so powerful for the last two centuries, that 
technology itself is a good, that the growth of complexity and: 
industrial output are endlessly beneficial. We would need social 
control of technology by men and women; what we have now is 
social control of men and women as workers by the forces of 
capital, with technology used by capital for this and other ends. 
And used, for example, as those of us who grew up in any big 
city know, almost regardless of its consequences on people’s 
lives. 

Now I’m not calling for a demonstration at City on a Hillto 
“Smash Quadritek”’ or ‘Free Chuck and Billy from the Cruel 
Jaws of Typographical Genocide.” It turns out that at City ona 
Hill nobody is losing a job or taking a cut in pay, In fact, the new 
machine means more work for the typesetters, as our role in 
production has actually expanded from tape-punching on the 
old machine to more complicated compositional work. The 
machine has clearly enabled us to improve the quality of our 
paper’s graphics (as any glimpse at today’s issue next to that of 
last-week would reveal), and involves much more attention on 
everyone’s part to fineness and detail. 


My writing this article, in addition to a bit of polemical 
intent, sprang from my disgust at the initial reaction of my 
colleagues at City on a Hilland, I admit, myself, of idolatry and 
praise at our new toy. I hope I have provided some sobering and 
thougt-provoking comments on Great New Machines, and 
dispelled an initial reaction which Jim Poppy had in our 
training session to my marvelling over the Quadritek 1200, 
when he typed onto its screen, ““This machine is Billy’s friend.” 


“Alive At Five” Still Alive At College Five 


by Paul Hersh 
On May 4 the Associate Students of 


college Five couneil arouse the attention of a 


docile student body by its surprising denial of 
funds to the college newsletter, Alive At 
Five, and after student pressure to recon- 
sider, the controversial tabloid was reinstated 
to the council budget. 


24 hours after the budget rejection, at a 
previously planned grievance session, the 
Student council received a 106-signature 
petition from the Alive At Five staff, in 
support of funding a student newsletter under 
the existing editorship. Signatures included 
Pavel Machotka, provost of the college; 
faculty and college administrators, as well as 
at least 9S College Five students. The 
preceeding night, council members voted 7-2 
in favor of discontinuing funds for the student 
publication on grounds that the views ex- 
pressed by this quarter's editorial staff did not 
represent those of a sufficiently large sector of 
the college. 


At the grievance meeting, members of the 
council expressed dismay over Alive At 


Five’s ‘caustic’ approach toward college 
faculty, and its editorial treatment of de- 
cisions made by the college Bursar and In- 
House co-ordinator; and saw the effects of 
the paper’s views as damaging to student-staff 
relations, as well as alienating students from 
one another. Other members charged that 
certain editorial views were not substantiated 
in fact. 


The open agenda meeting was well- 
attended, and relatively deluged with student 
commentary on this quarter's content and 
purpose of the college newsletter. Comments 
ran largely in support of the concept that a 
student publication was vital to a healthy 
social life within the college. Discussion was 
raised as to how the $80 requested by the 
newsletter staff might be otherwise allocated. 
In response, the council unveiled the general 
idea of sponsoring a college-wide party, with 
the $215 remaining in the council's students 
activities funding budget. Student reactions 


" were severely against this suggested expen- 


diture. 


Consensus opinion at the grievance 


Ww 


meeting was deadlocked reguarding the 
content of the last two Alive At Five issues, 
under the editorial direction of George Fuller, 
a senior in Aesthetics. Critics of fuller note 
that his published delivery of mixed fact and 
opinions is extraordinarily direct and at times 
abrasive, in comparison to other: student 
publications. 


The initial controversy over Alive at 
Five’s content stemmed from ‘An open letter 
to the faculty,’ (almost literally demanding of 
faculty response) which purported a lack of 
faculty support toward the college student 
body where independent studies, especially 
senior performances, are concerned. Fuller 
charged that most sponsors do not attend 
their student's public exhibitions and recitals, 
the very work sponsoring instructors must 
base their evaluations upon. 


In the second Alive At Five issue, a 
‘ripoff was asserted by Mr. Fuller, against 
housing co-ordinator Mark Riley and Bursar 
Mary Lou Spaulding, and was viewed then by 
students as an enormously unfair treatment of 
the college staff by Fuller. Fuller claimed that 


last quarter the housing staff illuded single 
students residing in double occupancy rooms 
into paying a non-refundable $91.00 for 
Spring quarter to insure their status as single 
occupants in double rooms. As editor, Mr. 
Fuller secured riley and Spaulding equal 
print space for rebuttals, which appeared 
alongside Fuller’s original statement. 


After 1% hours of open floor debate at the 
grievance session, council member Evan 
Tanner passed a motion that the council vote 
again,in public, that evening, on the Alive At 
Five funding question. The recorded vote 
was unanimously in favor of allocating $40 to 
the present Alive At Five staff, covering 
publication costs for one issue. The vote also 
provided for a return to the question of 
funding a final issue this quarter, but 
contingent on an effected change in editorial 
objectivity, to be judged by the College V 


council at a future meeting. 


PA Sse 
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RALLY 
FRIDAY MAY 13 
COWELL COURTYARD 
To show support for the Stanford 


sitin and to protest UC investments 
in corporations in South Africa. 
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Pe B PACIFIC GARDEN 


Ly et ; ce i Up to 50% savings in some 
Th 1} a : Mn [) () rt S depa nents 


1110 Pacific Garden Mall @ 427 -2030 


“HOLIDAY MATS SPECIAL” 
For beach, patio or home, here's a 
mat with a hundred uses - 3 styles 
and assorted colors and patterns. 

Phillipine Reg.$2.25 Now $1.79 
Chinese Reg.$2.50 Now $1.97 
Japanese Reg.$4.00 Now $2.97 
All approximately 3x6 


PLACE MATS SPECIAL 
Includes 4 colorful mats & coasters 
Regularly $6 set Now only $3.97 


RATTAN SWING CHAIR SALE 
Finest quality and Large Size from Hong Kong 


Regularly $80 Now $59.97 


Just arrived Clothes Hampers from 
Mexico 

Small Medium Large 

all at discount prices 


BARTELES 


AUTO BODY 


Free Loaner 
Car While 
Yours Is 
Repaired 


Locally owned and operated by Bill and Elaine Brewer 


We’ve Moved 
To A New 
ie ai Location 

i ned eee 217 McPherson 
Specializing In Santa Cruz 
i Collision Repair 426-5552 
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(0-FOUNTER OF THE 


AMERICAN INDIAN MOVEMENT : 


UMITED OFFER 


Exhibition and Sale of 


FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS 


MONET 

CEZANNE 
POULOUSE-LAUTREC 
ROTHKO 

ROUSSEAU 

KLEE, VAN GOGH 
DEGAS 


VERMEER / 
C . t . 
REMINGTON ) { 


’ 
FRANKENTHALER 
GAUGUIN 
COROT we 
DALI 
PICASSO 

ne 


RENOIR 
WYETH 


M.C. ESCHER DON QUIXOTE Pablo Passe 


AND MANY MORE 


“The Bay Tree 
Bookstore 


May 19% ant 7Q% 
10, to “4 
priced at §&3.50 each or 
3 Sor 47.00 
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Schorr At The 


by Frank Shapiro 

Daniel Schorr, former newscaster 
with CBS, spoke at the U.C.S.C. Quarry 
last Wednesday afternoon. —-Schorr 
entered the national limelight __ last 
February when he leaked the Pike 
Report, a detailed analysis of illegal 
CIA activities, to a New York pub- 
lication. 

CBS fired Schorr soon afterward, 
and since then he has_ been speaking 
around the country. He is currently a 
Regents professor at UC Berkeley. “I’m 
just a newspaperman who happened to 
go wrong, and went wrong in a way that 
happened to be rather spectacular,” he 
said. He stated repeatedly that he is 
uncomfortable in his present role as a 
news story, rather than a newsman. 

Being a celebrity has altered Schorr’s 
life. The fact that he was forced to get an 
unlisted phone number is symbolic of 
this new life. “A couple of people have 
called up and said: ‘We're going to 
waste you’, he said. 

Schorr’s speech detailed mainly the 
events which have boosted him into the 
nations’s spotlight. In 1975, Seymour 
Hersh of the New York Times broke a 
story detailing alleged illegal CIA ac- 
tivities. “The story caused so much 
commotion that even President Ford heard 
about it,” joked Schorr. 

The Federal government then named a 
committee to investigate  ‘‘domestic 
matters’ regarding the CIA. When word 
leaked out that the agency might be 
involved in assasinations, Schorr went on 
the air and said: “President Ford is 
worried about possible CIA assasination 
plots. That is why he wanted to avoid 
Congressional investigation.” Thus, 
Schorr insured a Congressional study of 
the matter. 

A Senate committee, headed by Frank 
Church, found that the CIA had not only 
been involved in assasination attempts, but 
was also in some way connected with the 
Mafia. ‘‘In terms of investigations, one of 
the great lessons of it is what happens when 
peonle become unaccountable because 
they are allowed to work in secret with no 
one looking over their shoulder. They lose 
touch with reality,’ Schorr said. 

But before this study was made public, 
what ‘Schorr calls a “backlash” occured, 
due mainly to the attempts on the life of 
President Ford. The CIA claimed that 
because so much attention was being 
focused on the agency, the attempts had 


Chicano 


by Naomi Iriks 

After a year and a half of struggle by 
MEChA, the Chicano Studies Library will 
become a reality next September. Final 
approval was given in mid-April to house the 
library within the McHenry library. 

According to Rudy Solorio, member of 
the MEChA Library Committee (MLC), the 
original proposal called for a chicano 
research center and library to be housed in a 
separate room instead of incorporating the 
project into the Third World Teaching 
Resource Center; “Chicanos are the largest 
minority in California yet are proportionately 
underrepresented in colleges, government 
and the professions. Chicano studies has not 
been taken seriously, perhaps because 
Chicano history, and therefore literature and 
the arts, is not as long as Black history in the 

United States or at least as well docu- 
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followed. 

Meanwhile, the House Pike Commit- 
tee finished its report and voted nine-to- 
four to publish it. Schorr got a copy, since it 
was to be published soon anyway. He 


displayed it on the air, telling his viewers ~ 


that it was to be released Shortly. A 
worried White House then threatened 
Congress. It told them that if the report was 
published, an issue would be made of it: in 
the upcoming elections, the White House 
would accuse Congress of being opposed to 
national security. 

A frightened Congress then voted to 
suppress the report. Schorr found himself 
the only person to have a copy. Schorr 
explained:*‘I had a problem. If I didn’t do 
anything, I was also doing something. If I 
didn’t do anything, or if I went to the 
Speaker of the House and said, ‘Mr. 
Speaker, here is a copy you forgot to lock 
up,’ then I was the one committing the final 
act of suppression. I thought, ‘I can’t do 
that.’”’ 

Everyone was scared to publish the 
report because of certain espionage laws, 
until The Village Voice offered and ran the 
text of the report. The House, looking for 
the person who leaked the report to Schorr, 
threatened to charge Schorr with contempt 
for not revealing his source, a charge that 
never came about. Meanwhile, Schorr lost 
his job with CBS. 

He said that although there is a thing 
called national security, the term has been 
abused. “‘Not everything called national 
security, is,” he said, and added, “More 
bad things have happened through secrecy 
than have happened by secrets being 
disclosed.” 

Schorr claims that his life as an 
investigative reporter came about by 
accident. Returning to the United States 
after many years as a foreign corres- 
pondent in Europe, he was content to settle 
into a fairly stable existence. He hoped to 
cover things like health, poverty and 
environment. 

While he was covering the 1972 
Republican Party convention (Schorr calls 
conventions the news media’s ‘Olympic 
Games”), he noticed that two young 
reporters were “having a field day” with 
the rapidly developing Watergate story, 
exposing their findings in the Washington 
Post. When CBS asked Schorr to cover 
Watergate for them, he replied, “I don’t 
think the story is going to last very long.” 

The audience roared at that statement. 
“Don’t laugh,” said Schorr. ‘It would 


mented.” 

MLC ran into problems as soon as their 
initial proposal was accepted by the Ethnic 
Studies Committee. Awarded $2,000 for 
books an journals, MLC next had to find a 
room. It took several months to narrow the 
choice to the McHenry Library and locate the 
official who could give final approval. 

Head Librarian David Heron told the 
Mittee it was up to Heron. In actuality Cota- 
Robles as Academic Vice Chancellor has 
ultimate authority over room allocations, but 
can delegate authority to appropriate un- 
derlings. Since Cota-Robles is actively 
seeking a new post in-another university in 
California, he left the decision up to Heron to 
avoid bad publicity, such as charges of 


favoritism. 
After weeks of discussion Heron said that 


space might be available when the library 


have been true if we didn’t have a president 
who was bent on self-destruction. If I had 
said to you that there was a president of the 
United States who holds conversations in 
his office, in which they plan obstruction of 
justice, and he arranges to tape those 
conversations; and when it is found out 
that they've been taped, he doesn’t destroy 
the tapes, but holds on to them waiting for a 
subpeona, except, in case anybody fails to 
be suspicious of them, he erases eighteen 
minutes so everyone knows that there is 
something there, you wouldn't have 
believed it either!” 

Because of this the country saw evil, 
corruption and abuse of power exposed, 
but they did not want to believe it. 
“Americans on the whole don’t like to 
believe that their president can’t be 
trusted,” Schorr said, citing the fact that 


Studies Library Approved 


extension was completed, but that a room was 
out of the question for the present due to lack 
of funds for special projects and lack of staff. 
Heron told the press his decision against 
allocating a room for the Chicano Library 
was due to space considerations rather than 
financial limitations, saying that the library 
must make rooms available to other campus 
interests when the extension is completed. 
A firm commitment was not established 
with Heron by June and the money reverted 
back to general funds. In September MEChA 
revived the project and rewrote the proposal 
to include only a library. The Ethnic Studies 
Committee again awarded $2,000 to 
MECHA learned that the process of finding a 
room would have to be repeated. The 
McHenry Library was balking. The money 
was received for the second time last January; 
MLC had until May | to find a room. 


the president is all we have to symbolize 
the- country’s unity. 

Then the public was made aware that 
the White House had “‘plumbers,”’ who did 
things like break into the office of Daniel 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. It was an era of 
disclosures. This era went on until the 
Nixon resignation and_ his subsequent 
pardon. “I thought the early pardoning of 
former-President Nixon was a scandal, not 
because I thought it absolutely necessary 
that he go to jail, but because his being 
pardoned so early cheated American 
history,” said Schorr. 


Schorrs’s hour-long speech was fol- 
lowed by a short question-answer period. 
He mentioned the fact that he, like many 
others involved in national scandals, has 
just finished a book, due later this year. 


For Fall 


MLC began a new round of meetings with 
Heron, social science bibliographer Marian 
Taylor and Cota-Robles. They also sought 
out professors for a letter writing campaign to 
show support for the project. Three weeks 
before the May | deadline Heron approved 
space in the main library. 

Heron gave the press another version of 
his experience with MLC. He recollected 
that meetings between himself and MLC 
began only this past fall, and not in 1975-76. 
He understood that MLC had spent the 
previous year approaching the individual 


colleges in their search for a room. 
Even now no one is sure exactly where the 


library-within-a-library will be located. The 
three areas under consideration are the third 
floor bridge, the second floor new books 
lounge and the fourth floor North American 
History area 
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Demonstration Friday, May 13 - 
We call supporters of the [Hotel to rally at 
San Francisco City Hall from 9 to 12 

The courts must stop the evictions and enforc 
minent Domain ; " 

The city must buy and maintain the Hotel 
Low Rent Housing in Chinatown/Manila Tow 


COUNTRY CENTER 
VolunteersNeeded 
Learn Skills 38). 


Room and Board 
(415) 548-5407 


Naturally, no one person is going to “solve” the 
energy problem singlehandedly; it’s going to take a 
lot of concerned people, working together, to even 
begin to solve the problems of fuel conservation, 
wild life preservation, recycling, smog-free rapid 
transit, fume incineration and water purification. 


The thing is...as concerned as we are about these 
problems, and others, at PG&E we don't think 
“concer” is enough. The concern has to motivate 
action. And that’s what we're coming to grips with. 
Here-and-now, how-to realities. 


So, if youre a “how-to” person, a person whos 
more than an idealistic abstractionist, there may be 
an opportunity for you with us to work toward 
solutions to problems that concern you. 


Sure, we've got the establishment benefits that 
make life a little easier to cope with, like good pay 
and employee benefits. But we've also got the 
things that make life wcrth living. Realistic 
challenges. 


If youre a graduating student, and youve never 
thought about working for (and/or with) us before, 
give us a thought. Send your resume to John 
Clemson at PG&ES Professional Employment 
Office, 245 Market Street, . 

San F; rancisco, CA 94106. An Equal PGE women 
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Where’s Deck? 


Where’s Deck? 

In the last three issues of “City On A 
Hill’’ I have yet to see any articles written by 
Deck Hazen. Rumor has it Mr. Hazen has 
submitted a number of articles that C.H.P. 
refuse to print. The reason given was Mr. 
Hazen and his writings are too “radical.” As 
a concerned reader I would like to know why 
the City on a Hill Press has taken it upon itself 
to censor Mr. Hazen’s point of view. 
Furthermore, how can someone be too 
radical in these days and times?!! As a weekly 
reader of this campus rag, I must say the 
articlesby Deck were the only bright spot it 
had to offer. I feel the campus comunity 
benefited from Deck’s insightful appraisal of 
the internal and external politics that effect 
this institution. I look forward to seeing more 
of Deck’s writings in future C.H.P. 


Gary Green 
Third World Media Collective 
Box 215 Kresge 


Editor’s Note: City on a Hill refers Mr. 
Green to page 3 of this issue and to page 13 of 


‘our April 14 Issue, in which we state our 


editorial policy on this matter. Mr. Hazen’s 
writings are subject to the same procedures as 
those of other staff writers. They are not being 
‘censored”’ for their so-called “‘too radical”’ 
content. A 


Support SB 4 


Dear concerned citizens, 

300 tons of solid waste are generated in 
the county of Santa Cruz per day. If present 
trends continue, that figure could be up to 625 
tons per day by the year 1999 according to the 
county Solid Wast Management Planning 


Staff. 

The most efficient and direct way to 
reduce the amount of solid waste generated is 
to reclaim items before they become solid 
waste. Beverage containers, a significantly 
valuable portion of the solid waste stream, 
could be altogether removed from that stream 
resulting in reduction of litter, conservation of 

and conservation of valuable resources. 

Senate Bill 4, written by Senator Rains (of 
Ventura), would establish in California, the 
system necessary to carry out proposal. 
Senate Bill 4 would: 1) Place a refund value of 
at least 5¢ on all beverage containers except 
certified, standard containers having a refund 
value of at least 2¢. 2)prohibit anyone 
selling, © distributing or manufacturing 
beverage container manufacturing process. 
3) Would not raise costs to consumers and 
could result in an increase in jobs. 

Senate Bill 4 is one step of many in 
reducing the amount of solid waste and litter 
generated in our state. Support SB 4, the 
Bottle Bill for California. Write to Senator 
Nimmo and Assemblyman Mello at Staté® 
Capital, Sacramento, Ca., 95814. Thank you. 


Sincerely, 
Rosemary A. Huey 


After 43 Years 


Dear Editor, 

I wish to assure you that there are no 
apocalyptic overtones or undertones to my 
leaving University Extension. My leaving is 
due solely to the fact that I have decided tht 
43 years of working for professional 
institutions and organizations seems to me to 
be enough and I am therefore retiring as of 
next Fall. 

Sincerely, 
Carl Tjerandsen 
Dean 


Forum 


continued from page 3 

powers of organization and government is 
charged with administering the University as 
a public trust.” From the Regents, this 
authority is delegated through a tight hier- 
archy of bureaucratic positions; to the Presi- 
dent of the University, David Saxon, to the 
chancellors of the various campuses. The 
appointment (to refer to it as an ‘election’ is 
fatuous misnomer at best) of Robert Sinsheimer 
is simply the latest example of how the 
dominant social, political, and economic 
forces in our capitalist system exercise their 
control over our daily lives. 

This system of control over our lives 
manifests itself in many intangible ways, as 
well as those that are immediately apparent. 
The fact that we have no control over the 
development of weapons technology at 
Livermore Radiation Laboratory; the fact 
that we have no control over UC money as it 
is invested in corporations shoring up-a 
corrupt and racist regime in South Africa; the 
fact that we have no control over the dispo- 
sition of the Bakke decision (the impact of 
which is largely determined by UC policy 
regarding its defense); the fact that we have 
no control over new admissions standards 
that will severely hurt the gains won in the 
sixties for minority admissions; and the fact 
that we have no control over how much the 


. 


general condition of helplessness we all 
share. We have no voice in the running of our 
lives. Students, faculty and staff are all 
subject to this oppression, and it is only out of 
a combined effort that the situation can be 
significantly altered. (If anyone believes that 
Robert Sinsheimer is going to address this 
issue let alone improve it, I challenge them to 
clip this article and show it to me ina years’ 
time.) 

Sinsheimer would not have been consid- 
ered if he had been hostile, or even highly 
critical of the existing schema; he is the 
administration’s man and he will do their 
bidding or he will be replaced by someone 
who will. It is for this reason that we must call 
for his resignation and demand open elec- 
tions. The pattern of administrative domina- 
tion of our future must be broken; it must be 
challenged at every tum, and the goal must be 
to regain whatever measure of self-governance 
we can. 


Suggested Readings: 

Who Rules the University? David N. Smith 
(Monthly Review Press, 1974) 

The Uses of the University. Clark Kerr 
(Harper Torchbooks, 1963) 

The Education Establishment. Elizabeth 
and Michael Useem (Prentice-Hall, 1974) 
Handbook for Faculty Members. University | 


- Saga workers will be paid, are part of a of California (revised) 


WHAT '5 [T 
ALL MEAN? 


I am looking for a used soft frame 
backpack in good condition. Please call 
425-1947 or 4231661. 


RAINBOW HAMMOCKS: Relax ina 
beautiful hammock. Made of cotton and 
will hold 2 people comfortably and folds 


come 
see, enjoy... 


up small. 335-4462. 


PROBLEM SOLVING: Through group 
support & development of problem- 
solving skills people learn to reclaim 
power, feel good about themselves, 
make good relationships. We teach 
people to identify the ‘enemy’ within, so 
they can actively make changes they 
want to make, personally & socially. 
Groups for women & men. Also indiv. & 
couple counseling. Experienced femin- 
ist leader. Paula, 426-6495. 


UCSC OPEN HOUSE 
SUNDAY, MAY 15, 11-4 


A special day of sharing... exhibits. films. 
lectures. tours. picnics, arts faire. 
admissions information. 


University of California, Santa Cruz 


only time. 
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every time it hai 
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Graduation is one time 


services in one si 
BankAmericard® and Ins 
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It happens when you move. It happens when you 
a when you have children, take a new job, a 
e point is, you shouldn't have to wony about changing banks 
ns. 
nk is Bank of America, you don't have to eae all. 
For starters, with over'twice as many locations as any other 
bank, we're usually close by If you're moving, 
account to whichever branch is most convenient for you. 
We also offer a wide range 
shanang needs. Like our All-in-One" Checking Plan 
variety o 


. When ‘your application for 
rls ped aii anal you get unlimited check: Depend on us. More Californians do. 


BANK 
OF AMERICA 


Bank of America NT&SA - Member FDIC 


Sig 


you change lifestyles. But it's certainly not the 


married. 
so on. 


it's easy to transfer your 


of checking and savings plans to fit your : 
which gives you a 
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RADICAL THERAPY FOR WOMEN 
A new group is starting. Women leam 
problem-solving skills and make the 
changes they want to make in a safe, 
Supportive environment. Call Paula, 
426-6495. 

CHINESE CALLIGRAPHY CLASS 
needs more people. Once a week: $2 to 
$3. Time can be changed: Call Jennifer, 
427-0241. 

LOST on Monday May 2: a red back- 
pack with a tape recorder inside prob- 
ably on way up to university in a 58 
Ford. Contact Joan or George, 429- 


4163. Reward. 
EUROPE ISRAEL AFRICA: Student 
flights year round. ISCA, 1609 


Westwood Bivd. #103,LA,CA 90024. 
(213) 826-5669, 826-0955. 
TYPING—experienced, accurate typ- 
ing at reasonable rates. No fancy IBM 
selectric, but I'm dependable and sin- 
cere. Call 475-5104. 

7 KODAK 36 COLOR SLIDE 
MAILERS: $21. x4215, Bob. 
INDONESIAN BATIKS: Variety of 
colors and designs. Sarong length. Great 
for wall hangings; wholesale prices. 


= 


SANTA CRUZ HORSESHOEING SCHOOL 


Offers a full 12-week course including all 
skills necessary to produce the competant 


Horseshoer. 


772 Buena Vista Dr. Watsonville, 95076 


(408) 722-3785 . 


You shouldn't have to 
banks every time — 
you change lifestyles. 


. Personalized checks, our handy Check 
, overdraft protection’ and commission- 
BankAmerica Travelers Cheques from our California branches — 
all for just $2°a month. ; 
Chances are whatever changes you make, we're one bank that can 
keep up. We have Consumer Information pte to help you keep up, 
too. Including “How To Establish Credit” “ 
Financial meterent “Mo: 
“Income Tax Organizer,” and more. : 
Why a Wd and talk things over. We serve more Californians 
nk — in school, and after. And we'd like to serve you. 


free 
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writing with no minimum balance 
Guarantee Card, BankAmericard 


than any other ba 
“If you qualify 


AUTO PARTS 
5 


ow To Prepare A Personal 
Management For The Two-Income Family” 


EDS AD 


Marilyn, 426-4883. 


IF YOU HAVE INFORMATION,’ 
contacts or plans for working Alaskan | 


salmon boats or canneries this summer, 
I'd appreciate a ¢alf. Dan, 423-4384. 
TYPING: @Fast, accurate, reliable. 
@ Theses, papers. etc. Call Sara @ 
427-0444. Rates negotiable. 

FOR SALE: Lenco L-75 Professional 
Tumtable. Swiss-made, with new Orto- 
fon F-15E Cartridge. Consumer Guide 
“Best Buy.” $145. 426-4693. 
HAULING & STORAGE: Household 
and vehicle; no trash. Reasonable rates. 


tT 
Open Mon—Sat 8:6 
Sunday 10-2 


MISSION-BAY 


FOREIGN 
AND 


DOMESTIC 
1705 - 1709 Mission St 
Santa Cruz 
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Call 475-0888. 

COUPLE NEEDS PLACE to live 
during summer session; will rent, house- 
sit or make arrangements. Please write: 
Bob Sipchen, 1202 Pomona St. #2, 
Crockett, Calif. 94525 (415) 787-2831. 
FLUTE FOR SALE: Armstrong ster- 
ling silver openhole flute, model 80. 
Excellent condition, rarely used. $350/ 
best offer. Leave message for Cynthia 
Berg, 426-5433. 

GOLF LESSONS: Learn the basics, 
and a few not-so-basic pointers on how 
to play golf. Guaranteed fun. $5/hr. Call 
Jim, 426-5642. 

FOR THE LIBERATED MALE: 
Male Baths and Casual Club. Private 
rooms and lockers. 24 hrs. San Jose. 
275-1215. 

GENERAL TYPING: New electric, 
Prompt, reliable, 75¢/page, including 
editing. 476-8983. 

WHOEVER TOOK MY BLUE BACK- 
PACK from Bookshop Santa Cruz, 
Saturday 4/30, please return my glasses 
to the BSSC management. No questions 
will be asked. 

FOUND: Middle-aged, grey orange, 
white female calico cat, with yellow 
eyes, affectionate. If yours please cail 
427-1818. We can't keep her. 
EUROPE, AFRICA, and ASIA 
Contact John Yewell, CIEE student 
Travel advisor about cheap flights, 
student railpasses, international student 
ID cards, Youth Hostel info., etc. Mon- 
Thurs, | 1:30-4:00, 425-1481. Located 
above the Whole Earth. 

ELDERLY ORGANIC GARDENER 
needs yard and garden work. Call 
Dewees Cochran at 335-4820. 

LEAD TYPIST AND INDEXER 
now doing free-lance work on faculty’ 
and student projects. Have publishing 
experience. Fees negotiable. Barbara, 
476-2555. 

APRIL 4— My brown wallet was stolen 
at Banana Joe's containing $100 in food 
stamps. We have no money to get more, 
and our son needs to eat. Please return it 
(or what's left). No questions asked. 
Julie, 427-1403. 

LOST—Brown & white male springer 
spaniel, vic. Bay & High. No collar. 
Please call 425-1124. REWARD. 
SEMINARS FOR THE INDEPEN- 
DENT TRAVELER: Experience the 
magic of Europe on your own. Free 
introductory seminar: Sat. May 21, 9am 
at the Dream Inn. For more information 
contact: John Yewell, CIEE Student 
Travel Services, above the Whole 
Earth, Mon-Thurs. 11:30-4:00, 425- 
1481. 

VOLVO—‘67, 144S. Very clean, runs 
fine. AM/FM. $1500. 426-5498. 
TYPING—TYPING: Reasonable 
rates. Call Ellen at 426-3966. 
PLEASE HELP! f am doing some 
experiments on memory for my senior 
thesis and I need people who are willing 
to participate as subjects. It will take 
approximately 45 minutes of your time, 
and it would be an invaluable help to me 
if you decide to be in it. Please call 
Patrick at 426-0465 after 6pm if you are 
interested. Thanks! 

WANTED: Housesit or sublet in the 
sunny country wanted for 2-4 mos. by 
gentle loving man into meditative, vege- 
tarian lifestyle. I work as a sholistic 
physician-natural healer in Marin and 
I'm taking time away to retreat and 
maybe write. Will care for your plants 
and pets. I have a very clean, small dog. 
Lv. message eves at 426-7834. Thank 
you, Mark. P.S. need place ASAP. 
ART WORKSHOP SPACE AVAIL- 
ABLE: For pottery, painting, photo- 
graphy. 10° x 25° room w/windows, 
electricity in country area.: $50/mo. 
476-7024. 
“BEHOLD THE NEW JERUSALEM” 
Outreach-Ralph LaPine, Director, Santa 
Cruz County Taxpayers Association, 
321 California St., Santa Cruz 95060. 
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OFFSET PRINTING 
Now open till S pm 


Monday 


S09 CEDAR ST.425 
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I LIBRARY COPY 


2030 NORTH PACIFIC AVENUE, SANTA CRUZ 
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| 1 
i I SERVICE : E E E E 
t . 4 1 XEROX breincore Uicoreincorein 
\ ~ 9 i BINDING i ‘where clothing makes a’special second appearance” 
t = 
i Operator run & | 
' self-service machines JJ 
I McHenry Library j 
“STAR TREK QUE UCSC . 
* COMICS : A non-profit service | 
ali | 429-2919 I 
°GIFT : 
CERTIFICATES Des ee come ce ee oe oe a | 


° 707 PACIFIC AVE. 
SANTA CRUZ 
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_Thursday, May 12 
RUFUS THOMAS and the CA Playboys 
Plus special guest star Carla Thomas 
Two shows 8:00 & 11:30 $5 advance 
Friday, May 13 . 

EDGAR WINTERS & White Trash 
Op: Artichoke Band $6 

Saturday, May 14 

EDGAR WINTERSOp: Snail $6 


Sunday, May 15 
Chinga Chavins COUNTRY PORN $6 


Wednesday; May 18 SKY CREEK ~—e 
plus Leon Cameron Band $2 


Thursday, May 19LOST GONZA 
BAND plus Jerry Jeff Walker Band 


hes CAMPUS. EDITOR: Organizes and coordinates coverage of campus news. Edits in-coming copy — 


related to campus affairs. Should write well, be organized, and familiar with campus organizations 
etc. : 


‘ 


MANAGING EDITOR: Maintains office of the Press, dealing with necessary phone calls, correspondence 
and in-coming mail. He/She is a member of the Editorial Board, and as-such, is responsible for imple- 
menting een decisions. All ordering of supplies is handled by the Managing Editor as well. 

paid position. — ; : ' 
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hy PRODUCTION MANAGER: Responsible for the newspaper's production: Design, layout and paste-up. 
ts : Must be familiar with all aspects of production, printing and darkroom techniques. Fifteen hours per 
ne week/ $3.68 per hour. : 


PRODUCTION ASSISTANT. Assists Production Manager. 8 hours per week. 


4M 


AD LAYOUT AND DESIGN: Design and paste-up for advertising. Familiarity with type, illustration 
and calligraphy are assets. Ten-to fifteen hours per week/ $3.68 per hour. 
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ADVERTISING SALES: Job entails soliciting advertisments from local businesses. Applicant should 
have prior sales experience. Pay is on a commission basis: 20% of all new ads. 


See, Py Pe . 
RSs tate EN 


Those interested in the position of Campus Editor should send a resume to Kent Dannehl 
c/o City on the Hill. Applications for the other positions should be made at the Student 
Employment Office in Applied Sciences. Applications are all due by 5 pm, May 20, 1977 


<a 


